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British Politics and the 
Western Alliance 


® ONE OF THE BETTER-KNOWN cartoons of war- 
time Punch showed two elderly countrymen and a bartender 
languidly sipping their pints of beer and staring peacefully 
in front of them in a quiet, remote, English pub while, from 
the radio on the counter, a German announcer was saying 
i . meanwhile in Britain the entire population, faced 
by the threat of invasion, has been flung into a state of 
complete panic.” 

For “invasion” read “cold war” and one has some sense 
of the atmosphere of political concern in Britain today. The 
concern and the questioning are there but they are not 
taken up in any anxious way with the comprehensive issues 

the dangers of communism or the possibilities of Soviet 
aggressions. The cold war, unlike peace, has proved to be 
divisible and thought sheers away from the concept of Wes- 
tern Unity and concentrates upon contentious issues. The 
British are discussing not the defence of Western Europe 
but the pitfalls of German rearmament; not NATO but the 
trials of Anglo-American friendship; not the idea of SEATO 
but the manner in which it was proposed. It is the same with 
domestic politics. The rumpus over M.P.’s pay, the differ- 
ences within each of the two major parties are allowed to 
assume an importance that suggests security. This may be 
going too far. Its civil defence plans, for example, seemed 
to be moving at a leisurely, pre-atomic pace until the first- 
blitzed city of Coventry set off a blast and a counter-blast 
by its decision to suspend any civil defence organisation on 
the grounds that it was useless against the hydrogen bomb. 
A commentary that does not first emphasize this current 
political temper in Britain—phlegmatic, domestic, decep- 
tively quiet—will not show the U.K.’s position in the 
western alliance in its proper context. 


Where do we look for the clues to that position? To Mr. 
Eden’s work at Geneva, to the deep division in the Labor 
ranks on German rearmament, to the great interest in China 
and the fact that Mr. Attlee is to lead a Labor delegation, 
which will include Mr. Bevan, on a two-months’ visit to 
China in August, and to the widespread dismay at the state 
of Anglo-American relations. 

Mr. Eden’s motives and methods at Geneva, his willing- 
ness to act with great independence of plan, were so much 
approved in Britain that a wide arc of political groupings 


swung to his support. He seemed to be standing nearer to 
Mr. Bevan than to Mr. Dulles and the prospect was not 
displeasing even to his own right wing. 

The Labor Party is having a keen battle of principle in 
the matter of German rearmament. Different views are being 
expressed at the highest levels while the official leadership 
campaigns for its acceptance and for the support of EDC. 
Only after the annual Party Conference in September will it 
be known whether the rank and file endorse the views of its 
leaders. If it does, it will only be by a narrow margin. In 
that event, the current cracks will be papered over and the 
government’s present policy will continue to have a broad 
backing. If this attitude were to be defeated at the confer- 
ence, the effect would reverberate throughout the western 
alliance. For this issue is in no way self-contained. The fate 
of French governments hangs upon it. And the Labor Party 
itself will be deeply affected by any decision that the French 
Parliament and the divided socialists within it may make 
about the EDC between now and late September. The Ger- 
man issue cuts across the Bevanite division and leaves the 
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The Faltering Economy 


No amount of fatherly advice from Ottawa to avoid be- 
coming alarmed about the state of the economy can smooth 
over the fact that employment and production are declin- 
ing almost everywhere. Nor can confusion over the unem- 
ployment statistics disguise the fact that the number of 
layoffs which has already occurred amounts to more than 
a combination of heavy seasonal fluctuation and unabsorbed 
population growth. Actual employment is already more 
than 4 per cent below a year ago; if to this one adds 2 per 
cent of the labor force to allow for the level of unemploy- 
ment last year, and another 2 per cent for additions to the 
labor force over the year, it is incontrovertible that unem- 
ployment is now not less than 8 per cent. This is surely 
above what most economists would regard as safe or reason 
able, and incompatible with the definition of employment 
policy which the present government laid down in the 1945 
White Paper. 


How many men must be out of work-——and out of unem- 
ployment insurance receipts—before the government is 
prepared to acknowledge the true state of affairs? For how 
long will cabinet ministers subscribe to the new general 
theory of employment which is being served up in Washing- 
ton, viz., that recessions are generally brought about by 
pessimistic talk? The answer seems to be: just so long as 
the public will put up with it in comparative silence. But 
just as a matter of politics, if for no other reason, Ottawa 
should be aware that by the time the public demands vig- 
orous action, it may be too late 


The secondary effects of the decline in employment are 
already percolating through the system. Retail sales are 
down by 5 per cent or 6 per cent right across the country 
and in almost every line of trade except groceries. Sales of 
consumer durable goods—cars, household appliances, and 
even furniture despite the housing boom—are declining not- 
withstanding sharp cuts in some prices at the retail level. 
Farm incomes, for somewhat different reasons, are also 
falling, and the recent cuts in grain prices are scarcely en 
couraging. In short the economy is faltering generally, and 
there is nothing whatsoever in sight to support the hope 
that matters will right themselves before summer’s end. Or 
can the government seriously believe that the investment 
boom will continue in the face of falling consumer demand? 


lhe question is not, therefore, “Shall we take action?”’ 
but “What action shall we take first?”. A public works pro- 
vram is likely to be too slow and too inadequate regionally, 
and suffers from the more serious defect that the construc- 
tion industry happens to be a fully-employed bottleneck at 
the moment. So the government should work from the in- 
come side and cut taxes—income and sales and corporate. 
Unless this is done promptly, the economy may very well 
spiral downwards, one industry’s troubles reacting on the 
incomes of a second, and so forth. As unemployment rises 
and incomes fall, there is a conspicuous danger that the 
public will rush to “get liquid,” that is, hang on to its cash 
as best it can, in case things get worse, or to take advantage 
of price cuts. If that happens, the new Minister of Finance 
will end up making much steeper cuts in taxes than would 
be necessary at the moment. 

There is the added consideration that a cut in income 
taxes at the present time would be such a masterful stroke 
in Quebec 


The Canadian Forum 


Dope or Anaesthetic ? 


Reflex action in the economic as in other aspects of living 
consists of seeking immediate relief from pain. When the 
government's purchasing agency cuts the price of wheat, 
wheat producers and merchants who cater to them protest 
loudly against the fall in farm incomes and demand that 
the cut be restored, and the carry-over disposed of by 
means of subsidy, largess or, if need be, fire. Manufacturers 
of textiles, electrical goods, construction machinery or chem- 
icals press for more tariff protection whenever they are 
faced with falling prices and falling sales. “Guaranteed 
annual wage’’ becomes the charm with which trade union 
leaders hope to exorcize lay-offs in the automobile industry 
and perhaps elsewhere as well. Indeed, whenever the facts 
of economic existence fail to conform to the after-dinner 
platitudes about Canada’s unprecedented period of prosperity 
and growth, there immediately goes up a whoop and a 
holler to support a price, shore up some incomes, or fabri- 
cate some jobs. 

To yield to such pressures-—their number is bound to in- 
crease as sellers’ markets disappear—is most unwise, and the 
government is to be congratulated for not allowing itself to 
be swayed too much by them. Its recent action in reducing 
the price of wheat, brought about, incidentally, by the Ameri- 
cans’ attempt to cope with the consequences of the sacred 
idiocies of their price support program, was a sensible move. 
There is nothing like a price cut to cope with a glut: a lower 
price is likely to stimulate demand and may even reduce 
the supply. It remains to be seen whether the fund of poli- 
tical courage in Ottawa becomes exhausted before the recent 
applications for additional protection for industry have been 
dealt with. 

Let us hope the courage lasts out: to protect, subsidize 
or support is to give relief from discomfort by making the 
patient permanently slothful and lethargic. An economy in 
trusses suffers from unnecessarily high prices and unreason- 
ably high taxes in the short run, and in the long run from 
distortions which result in the production of unwanted 
goods. This isn’t all. At a time when the American admini- 
stration is widely criticized in this country for postponing 
action to liberalize the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
in line with the modest recommendations of the Randall 
Report we can hardly afford the hypocritical luxury of 
raising duties against British and American goods. We 
should do by their textiles and refrigerators what we would 
have done by them to our zinc, lead, and groundfillets. 

This is not to say that all industries in distress should 
be left unaided. It would be wrong to ignore the welter 
of human suffering which the phrase “special areas” 
attempts to conceal, in order to do obeisance to some in- 
human ideal of efficiency. As suggested in a comment else- 
where in this issue, there is a number of things which the 
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government can and ought to do to steady the economy as 
a whole. These things would go some way to ease the strains 
which now afflict some of the weaker sectors. Where the 
feebleness is endemic—as it is in gold and textiles, and 
perhaps in some parts of agriculture—there is nothing for it 
but a certain amount of surgery. Operations can be made 
almost painless by schemes for relocation, retraining, and 
compensation for both to labor and management. If the 
government’s ministrations take this form, then, like the 
good physician, it will be dispensing anaesthetic rather than 


dope. 


The Prospects of the 
Democratic Party 


®& THE FLOUNDERINGS of the Republican administra- 
tion have surprised a lot of people. Even some who were 
not enthusiastic about the prospect, expected Eisenhower 
to give the United States the sort of smoothly running 
though unimaginative conservative government that Dewey 
has given New York state for so many years. That this has 
not come to pass is revealed by the merest glance at the 
newspapers—or perhaps one should say the merest switch 
of the television dials to the Army-McCarthy hearings. The 
doubts, disunities, and second thoughts of the Republicans 
inevitably receive a lot of attention these days, but the 
Democratic Party has also since the 1952 elections belied a 
good many forecasts about its future that were made im- 
mediately after its loss of the Presidency. 

Samuel Lubell predicted in early 1952 that an Eisenhower 
victory in the fall would aggravate the North-South split 
in the Democratic Party and complete the shattering of the 
coalition of voting groups that Roosevelt had put together. 
And S. M. Lipset, writing in The Canadian Forum, thought 
it quite possible that the Party would fall under the domin- 
ation of its Southern wing and might even end up attacking 
the Eisenhower administration from the right! This has no 
more come to pass than has the anticipated streamlined 
“progressive conservatism” of the Republican administra- 
tion. The unity of the Democrats in opposition has been 
remarkable. No serious rival to Stevenson as the Party’s 
titular leader and prospective 1956 Presidential candidate 
has yet appeared. Un several occasions recently all of the 
Democrats in the Senate have voted together to defeat 
Republican-supported measures—something which has not 
happened within the memory of many veteran observers on 
Capitol Hill. More significant still, conservatives and liberals 
have united in Congress on issues which have often divided 
them in the past; Senator George of Georgia, for example, 
recently sponsored a tax reduction bill that favored the 
lower-income groups as an alternative to Republican tax 
proposals granting larger exemptions to corporations and 
stockholders. And on such issues as farm price supports, 
public power, and rural electrification, not to speak of vir- 
tually all issues in the international field, the Democrats 
have shown considerably greater unity than the Republicans. 

The significance of this show of Democratic unity should 
not, of course, be exaggerated. Political parties usually try 
to close ranks when they smell victory at the polls and, 
in spite of the 1952 Republican landslide, the subsequent 
exacerbations of the split in the GOP, economic trends 
accentuating the issues which are the Democrats’ stock-in- 
trade in national elections, scattered electoral triumphs in 
various parts of the country in the fall of 1953, and, last 
but far from least, current indications that the Republicans 
are as bedeviled by the Indo-Chinese situation as the Demo- 
crats were by Korea, have convinced the Democrats that 


their defeat was a temporary incident and not the begin- 
ning of a new long-term political trend. Furthermore, 
Republican attempts to equate the very name of the Demo 
cratic party (or the “Democrat party” as the McCarthyite 
Republicans have chosen to re-christen it) with treason 
have shocked conservative as well as liberal Democrats, 
particularly the Southerners whose loyalty to the party 
name, if not to its actions in national politics, is so deeply 
rooted. Eisenhower's lieutenants may repudiate Joe Mc 
Carthy today, but Browneil’s and Dewey’s diatribes of last 
winter have not been forgotten and there are persistent 
rumors that, with the help of the “more responsible’ 
Jenner Committee, they plan to spring another Harry 
Dexter White case to use as a political weapon against the 
Democrats in the fall congressional campaign. 

All of these conditions, however, are of a transitory nature 
and situations change very quickly in American politics 
today. The liberal-labor Democrats of the North and the 
Southerners are still deeply divided, especially with respect 
to labor legislation and civil rights, although it is possible 
that the Supreme Court decision outlawing segregation in 
the public schools, a decision written by a Republican Chief 
Justice and supported by a brief from a Republican 
Attorney-General, may to some degree take the latter issue 
out of intra-Democratic party politics. If the Democrats 
should be badly defeated in the fall—-which doesn't look 
very probable at the moment—the party’s centre of gravity 
would certainly shift southward and a moderate like Steven 
son might be by-passed for a more conservative “border 
state” candidate in 1956, someone like Symington of Mis 
souri, Kerr of Oklahoma, or even Johnson of Texas. 

Yet Southern Democratic conservatism is by no means 
as monolithic as is often supposed, As V. O. Key shows in 
his almost encyclopedic study Southern Politics, there is a 
good deal of variation in the South both within the ranks 
of the conservatives and along the conservative-liberal con 
tinuum. At the two geographic extremes of the South, 
Virginia and Texas, one finds State Democratic Parties 
that are almost indistinguishable in outlook from Repub 
lican counterparts in the North. Both states went for 
Eisenhower in 1952. Senator Harry Byrd, boss of a political 
machine that has dominated Virginia for thirty years, is a 
Taft Republican in his economic views, while Governor 
Shivers of Texas who heads the newer and less entrenched 
dominant faction in his state is really an extreme right 
wing McCarthy-MacArthur style nationalist. There is noth 
ing peculiarly Southern about either of these political leaders 
except that both take a moderate Southern position on the 
race issue, and neither of them are likely to draw closer to 
the national Democratic Party. 

In the Deep South the race issue has, of course, been the 
cement uniting Southerners in national politics. But this 
common denominator aside, liberal factions within the State 
Democratic Parties have long had solid popular support 
from some groups of industrial workers and from small 
farmers in uplands regions, which has enabled them to con 
tend with conservative factions for party control. Thi 
factional conflict is not, as Key demonstrates, an adequate 
substitute for a two-party system, but it does in some states 
involve relatively enduring groups transcending mere 
struggles between personalities. It should not be forgotten 
that many of the earliest and most active New Dealers 
originally came from the Deep South. Even some of the 
region’s most sulphurous demagogues like Huey Long and 
Bilbo were economic liberals. 

In the 1940’s Southern liberalism suffered a series of 
defeats: Senators Claude Pepper and Frank Graham were 
beaten in Florida and in North Carolina respectively by 
the demagogic use of the race issue against them, Governor ‘ 
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Ellis Arnall’s faction in Georgia was overthrown by Herman 
Talmadge, and former moderates like Jimmy Byrnes turned 
bitterly against the national Democratic Party. But in 1954 
there are signs that the tide is turning and liberals are once 
more holding their own in intra-party struggles. Last month 
former Governor Kerr Scott, a New Dealer who appointed 
Frank Graham to the Senate in 1948, defeated Senator 
Lennon in the North Carolina Democratic primary (tanta- 
election as in most Southern states) although 
Lennon's supporters used the same tactics against Scott that 
had beaten Graham in 1950. In Alabama the Dixiecrat wing 
of the Party failed to defeat Senator John Sparkman, Demo- 
cratic Vice-Presidential nominee in 1952, although they 
vigorously attacked his association with Stevenson and the 
Northern liberals in the 1952 campaign. Former Governor 
Folsom, an economic liberal in the Southern Populist tradi- 
ilso beat a conservative opponent in the Alabama 
primary. And in Florida one of the more liberal of six guber- 
natorial candidates won the spring primary. 


mount to 


tion 


On civil rights and labor questions Southern liberals, with 
the occasional exception of a Kefauver, are not very liberal 
by Northern standards. Some Northern liberals complained 
about the selection of Sparkman for the national ticket in 

but it should be obvious that Southern politicians 


representing their home states cannot move too far ahead 
of their local electorates—-Southern attitudes on race are 
well-known and the South also is probably the most anti- 


labor and jeast unionized region of the whole United States. 


~outhern politicians, however, who have entered the execu- 


tive judicial branches of the government and have thus 
been freed of the necessity of running for office in their 
home states have often shown themselves to be unimpeach 


able all-round liberals. Justice Hugo Black, formerly an 
\labama Senator, and Harry Truman, once a border-state 
with a conservative civil rights voting record, are 
in point, 


enatol 


the Southern liberals nor the die-hards 
Dixiecrats in 1948 and/or Democrats for Eisen 
hower in 1952, who are the potential source of division 
within the national Democratic Party. It is rather old-line 
conservatives like Russell and George of Georgia and May- 
South Carolina who are the mainstays of the 
Southern conservative wing. If the Party should suffer 
ther setback in the North next fall, it is probable that 
the ncreased influence would swing the Party rightward 
on race, labor, and probably on some social welfare issues 
ike public housing and health. However, after a year and a 
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half in which the Republicans have been in the national 
potlight, certain differences between Southern conservatives 
and the Republican right-wingers have become very appar 
ent. The steadfast internationalism of the Southerners in 
Congre tands out in contrast to the inflamed neo-isola- 


tionist ideology of the Republican Right. On domestic issues 
like farm prices and TVA all sections of the South, the 
region that was aided economically more than any other by 
the New Deal, are also united. The very conservative Gov 
ernor Clement of Tennessee bitterly attacked President 
Eisenhower's recent hackneyed characterization of TVA as 
creeping Soe ialism 

Although no group in Congress is more jealous of legis- 
than the Southerners and they can 
be considered ardent civil libertarians, most South 


lative prerogatives 


scarcely 
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ern congressional leaders appear to be genuinely disturbed 
by the veritable war against the executive branch of the 
government waged by the Veldes, McCarthys, and Brickers. 
Except for wild and wooly demagogues of the Bilbo-Rankin 
stripe, most Southern leaders are undeniably very conser- 
vative and might even be called reactionary, but they bear 
little resemblance to the “revolutionaries of the right” in 
the McCarthy wing of the GOP. Southern statesmen some- 
times seem resigned to the historical drift away from states’ 
rights, religious and economic fundamentalism, and racial 
inequality, and confine themselves to fighting stubborn 
delaying actions. Certainly their relatively mild comments 
on the schools decision suggest this. The South’s experience 
of military defeat and the long night of Reconstruction has 
accustomed it to unwilling acceptance of the irreversible 
verdicts of history. 

There is reason, therefore, to revise some of the harsher 
criticisms that liberal democrats so often level against the 
Southern Democrats. But in the last analysis the future 
success of the Party depends on what happens north of the 
Mason-Dixon line. The elections this fall will be a crucial 
test. If New Dealers like Humphrey, Douglas, Mennen 
Williams, and F, D. Roosevelt, Jr. win their various con- 
tests, the liberals and the unions will be definitely in the 
driver’s seat once again and, except for die-hards who may 
try to revive the 1948 Dixiecrats, the old-line Southern 
conservatives will have to go along and will undoubtedly 
line up behind Stevenson, fearing the rise of a new leader 


further to the left DENNIS H. WRONG. 


Canadian Calendar 


@ On May 14 Premier Duplessis announced that his govern- 


ment distributed grants that week to universities and 
classical colleges totalling $9,185,000 (U. of Montreal, 
$1,200,000, McGill $1,500,000, Laval $1,000,000). The 


grants are the first under Quebec’s new income-tax legis- 
lation 


@ On May 14 Premier Duplessis said he was ready to dis- 

uss with federal authorities the Quebec-Ottawa deadlock 
over income-tax “at an appropriate time, appropriate place 
and under proper conditions.” 


® $42,000,000 worth of iron ore was mined in Canada last 
year. This total was the highest in history for the country, 
23 per cent above 1952. It put Canada in the eighth posi- 
tion among iron-producing countries of the world. 


@ On May 14 A. J. C. Paine of Montreal was elected presi- 
dent of the Royal Architectural Institute of Canada at the 
47th annual assembly. 


@QOn Mav 14 it was announced that the Dominion Drama 
Festival will take place in Regina next year from May 7 to 
May 14. 


@ The Calvert Trophy, the top award in the Dominion 
Drama Festival, was won this year by La Nouvelle Equipe, 
a French-Canadian company from Montreal, by their per- 
formance of “Le Roi David” by Jean Filiatrault. 


@ The Governor-General’s Awards Board has announced the 
1953 winners in the five classifications of published books 
by Canadian authors, as follows: David Walker in Fiction 
for his novel Digby; Norman J. Berrill in Creative Non- 
Fiction for his scientific philosophic exposition, Sex and the 
Nature of Things; J. M. S. Careless in Academic Non- 
Fiction for his history, Canada, A Story of Challenge; 
Douglas LePan in Poetry for his collection, The Net and the 
Sword; John L. Hayes in Juveniles for his junior novel, 
Rebels Ride at Night. 
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@ One of the rarest finds of prehistoric Indian petroglyphs— 
picture story rock carvings—was located about the middle 
of May about thirty miles northeast of Peterborough by 
three mining men. 


@ The Very Rev. Georges-Henri Levesque, dean of the 
Faculty of Social Sciences at Laval University, said in an 
address to the graduates of St. Joseph’s University, St. 
Joseph, N.B., May 25 that French culture is a common 
heritage of all Canadians and the Federal Government has 
the right and duty to do all it can to favor its progress. 


@ Ontario’s Highways Department, the largest spending 
unit of the Provincial Government, has failed to keep up 
with the times according to the report by J. D. Woods and 
Gordon Ltd., whose investigation of the department began 
on Jan. 20. 


@QOn May 19 the Canadian Consul-General Ray Lawson 
announced in New York that twenty-two Canadians have 
agreed to put up $100,000 each to finance an $8,000,000 
Canada House in New York to house most Canadian acti- 
vities under one modern roof. 


® [mmigration for the first three months of 1954 was 23 per 
cent greater than in the same period last year (28,223 
against 22,937). 


@ The Royal Society of Canada announced on May 21 the 
names of 27 winners of Canadian Government overseas 
awards for 1954-55 tenable in France and the Netherlands. 
The awards are made from funds owing the Canadian 
Government which are expendable in the countries con- 
cerned. 
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@ Five Ontario areas had a substantial amount of unemploy- 
ment at May 1, the Labor Department revealed on May 19 
in a statement admitting that the spring pickup in 
employment during April was slower than usual. This con- 
cession brought a renewed demand from the Canadian 
Congress of Labor for improvements in unemployment 
insurance benefits, a large-scale public works program and 
joint Government - labor - management planning for full 
employment. 


@ It was announced on May 20 that Moulton College, Tor- 
onto’s second oldest private school for girls, will suspend 
operations at the end of the school term. 


© The Soviet Government has stepped up its trade activities 
in Canada with the purchase of about 8,000,000 pounds of 
surplus canned pork from private industry. It has also 
appointed a trade counsellor at Ottawa. 


® Statistics prepared jointly by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, the Department of Health and Welfare and pro- 
vincial health departments show that roughly four out of 
five persons in Canada suffer some physical complaint, 
large or small, during the year. 


@On May 25 a proposal to have the voluntary revocable 
checkoff written into the federal labor code, contained in a 
bill introduced in the House of Commons by Stanley 
Knowles (CCF, Winnipeg North Centre), was defeated 
107-51. 


@ The Most Rev. R. J. Renison is resigning as Bishop of 
Moosonee on September 8, after more than 57 years in the 
Anglican church. 
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@ On May 17 the Federal Government issued a White Paper 
on defence, showing how the $5,000,000,000 allotted on Feb. 
5, 1951, for a three-year defence build-up had been spent. 
Some of the targets announced three years ago were reached 
in the allotted time, others were not. 


@ When the luxury liner Oronsay arrived in Vancouver on 
June 6 with a passenger-list of 1,349 port facilities were 
found inadequate to disembark the passengers in reasonable 
time, There was also much complaint about the time taken 
to put passengers through the customs and immigration 
clearances. 


@ Victor Dore, Canadian Ambassador to Switzerland and 
Austria, died on May 27, in Montreal. 


® Maurice Lamontagne, director of the economic depart- 
ment at Laval University, declares in a book on Canadian 
Federalism he has just published that Quebec stands at the 
crossroads of her history as Canada moves ahead to a new 
type of federalism which only Quebec refuses to accept. He 
believes that Quebec’s fight with Ottawa over taxation is 
already lost. 


® Reduced buying of goods from the U.S. was the chief 
factor in lowering Canada’s adverse trade balance to 
$60,000,000 in April from $87,000,000 a year ago. 


@ The prairies’ first television station CBWT, Winnipeg, 
went on the air on May 31. 


@ Six fellowship awards to Canadians were announced on 
May 30 by the Guggenheim Memorial Foundation. 


@QOn May 31, Margaret Jean Gee, believed to be the first 
Chinese woman barrister in Canada, was admitted to the 
British Columbia bar. She is a graduate of the University 
of B.C, 


@ (onstruction of the first coffer-dam for the $600,000,000 
St. Lawrence power-project——a joint venture by Ontario and 
New York State-—will start by the end of next month, 
Ontario Hydro Chairman said in New York on June 7. 


®@ Establishment of the Skelton-Clark Memorial Foundation, 
in honor of the late Dr. O. D. Skelton and Dr. W. C. Clark, 
has been announced by Principal W. A. Mackintosh of 
Queen's University. A fund of $300,000 is available for 
promoting research, study and publications on public, inter- 
national, national, provincial and municipal problems. 


@ Ixternal Affairs Minister Pearson made it clear to the 
Commons on May 28 that the Canadian Government is not 
at this time ready to assume any new collective security 
commitments abroad. 


@ Prime Minister St. Laurent said in the Commons on June 
} that security screenings have uncovered in the armed 
services “quite a number” of persons whom it “was felt 
preferable not to have in the armed forces.” 


@ A special labor research committee reported on June 3 at 
Vancouver after a two-month study that British Columbia’s 
new Labor Relations Act ‘will destroy industrial peace on 
the West Coast.” 


@ (On June 3, Emperor Haile Selassie, of Ethiopia, visited 
Ottawa, where he was given a royal welcome by the 
Governor-General, the Prime Minister, the External Affairs 
Ministers and the chiefs of staff. 


@ The new Ford of Canada assembly-plant near Oakville 
will be closed down for five working days in June and a 
total of 6,650 Ford employees in Windsor and Oakville will 
be laid off, it was announced on June 4. 


The Canadian Forum 


®@ Lionel Conacher, Canada’s outstanding male athlete of 
the last half-century, died of a heart attack on May 26 at 
Ottawa after making a three-base hit in a benefit softball 
game on Parliament Hill lawn. He was the member for 
Toronto-Trinity in the Commons. 


@ Rev. James D. Smart, minister of Rosedale Presbyterian 
Church in Toronto, told the pre-assembly Presbyterian con- 
gress on June | that “almost half” of the people of Canada 
are not church-goers. 


@ Wallace Clark, vice-president of the Ford Motor Co. of 
Canada, speaking at Windsor on June 10 said that Canada’s 
years of booming prosperity are over and reduced business 
activity is likely from now on. 


@On June 1, Rev. Lewis McLean, minister of St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church, Victoria, B.C. was elected Moderator 
of the Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


® The National Research Council of Canada announced on 
lune 7 the award of medical fellowships valued at $76,900 
to enable 23 doctors to carry on medical research. 


@ Dr. Hugh H. Saunderson of Ottawa, co-ordinator of the 
material branch of the Department of Defence Production, 
has been appointed president of the University of Manitoba, 
succeeding Dr. A. H. S. Gillson who will retire on August 
31, the board of governors of the university announced on 
June 7. 


@ Professor J. C. Falardeau, head of the sociology depart- 
ment of Laval University, told the National Conference of 
Canadian Universities at Winnipeg on June 8 that “Quebec 
has officially built up an attitude of aggression toward an 
Ottawa mythically considered as the capital of a foreign, 
hostile country.” 


@ Dr. Carleton Smith of the National Arts Foundation of 
New York began at Ottawa on June 9 a two-week tour of 
major Canadian cities to explore the possibilities for exhi- 
biting the work of Canadian artists in U.S. galleries. “Very 
little has been done to show Canadian art to the U.S. in 
spite of the closeness of the two countries,” he said. 


® Canada’s exports of woods and paper products, chemical 
products and animals and animal products were higher in 
value in the first four months of this year than in the cor- 
responding period last year, but these gains were more than 
offset by decline in agricultural and vegetable products, iron 
products, non-ferrous metals and products and non-metallic 
minerals and products, the Bureau of Statistics reports. 


London Diary 


® WHILE THE MORRISON - Bevan differences have 
assumed a gentle form, the Conservatives have revealed the 
biggest split of their term of office—over M.P.’s’ pay. The 
proposal to increase their salary by some 1350 dollars per 
annum was carried in the House of Commons by a free 
vote and the decision clearly accords with Sir Winston’s 
own wishes. However a number of Tory M.P.’s have ex- 
pressed deep dissatisfaction with it and one, losing it is 
felt his sense of proportion (not to mention his nomination 
next time), has resigned from the party and repudiated the 
leadership of the Prime Minister. Opponents of the increase 
point to the financial plight of old age pensioners and de- 
mand a better sense of social priorities. The P.M. has 
retorted that it would be an inconvenient principle if you 
could not do something until you could do everything and 
that his concern and that of most members is not so much 
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with the standard of living of individuals as with the dignity 
and efficiency of Parliament. 

The most drawn-out legislative issue of the moment is 
the Television Bill which will allow competition and adver- 
tisement, of a circumscribed kind, on Britain’s TV screens. 
The Bill has undergone many a face lift in the committee 
stage and has had its features still further distorted by the 
guillotine—a painful parliamentary device to curtail a 
debate that may become interminable. Meanwhile, out in 
the corridors and teashops, rumors of the Great Retirement 
continue to flow. This year, next year, sometime, never? 
There are short odds on this year but it is not a safe bet 
when the war horse is showing such form as a peace stallion. 


What is safer is the position of the P.M.-to-be. Mr. Eden’s 
performance at Geneva has drawn wide, bi-partisan support 
and, where this was lacking, respect and sympathy. Tales 
of other pretenders have come to a sudden end. 


A superb film of part of the Royal Tour “The Queen in 
Australia,” was produced by the Australian Film Board. 
This success has caused a pleasant flurry of interest in the 
origins of these national film boards—how they grew out 
of the old Empire Marketing Board and of their main pur- 
pose. Through the correspondence columns of the Times 
John Grierson has underlined the fact that the Canadian 
Film Board has done a great deal by its work and reputation 
to spread a deep knowledge of Canada. He distributes no 
praise for this achievement but points out that there are 
signs in “The Queen in Australia” that another national 
film board seems set to do the same thing for Australia and 
that with Test cricket and the coming Olympic Games it 
has fine opportunities. 


In the London Theatre the accent this month has been 
on revivals. “The Cherry Orchard,” under Sir John Gielgud’s 
direction is to be seen again with an exquisite freshness. By 
contrast, Sean O’Casey’s “The Plough and the Stars” re- 
minds us of the Dublin of 1915-16 and drenches us in a 
glorious cascade of talk. 


Defiant London has, for some time, ignored the obvious 
limitations of climate and staged exhibitions of sculpture in 
the open air. At the moment, its county council is holding 
an exhibition in the grounds of Holland House—itself a 
relic and a monument in stone to the time when Fox and 
Sydney Smith, Lord Melbourne, Sheridan and Macaulay 
schemed, created and dallied within its walls. Rodin’s nude 
study for a Calais Burgher, Epstein’s magnificent “Pigeons,” 
carved back in 1915, contemporary works of Moore and 
Barbara Hepworth are here, with a plaster cast of the Greek 
“Dionysus” from the Parthenon and guest pieces from 
France, Germany, Italy and further east. If only Holland 
House had been kept as intact and as evocative as are the 
sculptures in its grounds! It is a sad loss to the Statelier 
Homes around London. For compensation the visitor must 
travel up river to the compact beauties of Ham House or 
the incomparable Adam interiors of Syon House, the home 
of the Northumberlands, where the young Duchess is still 
the hostess, the mistress of the household who arranges the 
flowers before the visitors pay their thirty cents entrance 
fee and look over the House. With one brief break, Syon 
House has been a home of the Somersets and Northumber- 
lands since the Dissolution of the monasteries in 1534. 

This month the British ration card becomes superfluous. 
With the derationing of meat the British housewife can 
treat the ration book in any of the ways she has threatened 
to treat it in the harder times of the last fourteen years. 
Some hearty groups have declared that they will burn them 
in ceremonial bonfires on the village green. For most, they 
will be discarded but not destroyed, allowed to become 
unromantic mementoes of a trying and egalitarian phase of 
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British domestic life. With the old identity cards and shabby 
gas mask holders, they will kick around attics and sheds 
until they are thrown out with relief or stored away with a 
grim affection. 

What the effect of this new-found freedom will be, only 
time will show. When butter and margarine were taken off 
the ration a few weeks ago, the change was imperceptible. 
The Briton continued to eat half as much butter and twice 
as much margarine as he did before the war. There has 
been no great rush for the liberal supply of eggs and the 
demand for milk is lagging behind the increased production 
Will it be the same for meat? Probably so. But it will be a 
happier time than those penurious days when two ounces 
of bacon had to last for two weeks and when the weekly 
meat ration was worth about seventeen cents. In the his 
tory of public administration it will mark the end of a 
fascinating and most comprehensive control scheme. Since 
September 4, 1939 the Ministry of Food has been the owner 
of every joint of carcase meat in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland until it was sold to retail butchers and manufac- 
turers. And there was a clear chain of responsibility. The 
housewife cursed the butcher, the butcher cursed the 
slaughtering scheme, everyone cursed the Ministry of Food 
and the M. of F. just cursed. In the circumstances it was 
a most satisfactory arrangement. GORDON HAWKINS 


Who Should Pay 


the Postage? 
Edith Fowke 


®& BY THIS TIME most Canadians have become accus- 
tomed to the idea that mailing a letter costs them five cents. 
There hasn’t been any widespread protest over the new 
postal rate imposed on April 1—-an extra cent doesn’t bulk 
too large in anybody’s budget—but an increase of 25 per 
cent or more is a fairly significant jump in the cost of some 
thing as universally used as H.M. Mail. True, the cost of 
living has been steadily rising, but rates for first-class letters 
are now two-thirds higher than those of 1943 (and double 
for local letters and postcards). To sweeten the pill, we're 
given faster service in the form of air mail at no extra cost. 
That’s fine as far as it goes, but a less obvious part of the 
pill is the fact that every time we buy a five-cent stamp we 
are making a contribution to Canadian newspaper and maga 
zine publishers. 

In presenting the measure increasing letter rates to 
Parliament, the Postmaster General, Hon. Alcide Cote, ex- 
plained that the increase was made necessary by rising 
expenses: particularly the general salary increase to postal 
employees and mail contractors (averaging about 8 per 
cent), and the introduction of the five-day forty-hour week 
in the Post Office Department (decreasing the hours of duty 
by about 9 per cent). These additional expenditures will 
cost about $13,500,000. Another factor, which Opposition 
speakers were quick to point out, was the loss of some 
$7,500,000 revenue to the Post Office from the sale of 
stamps used on cheques. They claimed that the government 
repealed the excise tax on cheques before the federal election 
as a bribe to the voters, and now was raising the postal rates 
to make up for its pre-election generosity. However, the 
money received from excise stamps did not properly belong 
under Post Office revenue and was in effect a form of 
subsidy. 

Several speakers also made various suggestions about 
economies that could be introduced to lower expenses, such 
as abolishing the franking privilege or doing away with the 
Post Office Savings Bank, and many references were made 
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to the survey conducted by J. D. Woods and Gordon Ltd. 
into methods of improving efficiency of the Post-Office De- 
partment. Mr. Cote countered with the statement that of 
the 73 recommendations in the Woods and Gordon report, 
“59 have already been implemented in whole or in part, nine 
are still under study, four have been rejected as offering no 
economy or improvement, and one is a matter of government 
policy.” Some Conservative members also attempted to 
prove that the increase is really a hidden subsidy to Trans- 
Canada Air Lines for air mail, but this is disproved by the 
fact that TCA rates for carrying air mail have dropped from 
$3.12 per ton-mile in 1946 to $1.27 in 1953. 

Whatever the merits of the arguments about possible 
economies, it seems indisputable that the Post Office is going 
to need more money in the future if it is to avoid going in 
the red, and the position of the Postmaster General is that 
“increasing the postal rate is the most equitable arrange- 
ment to obtain the necessary money to pay the additional 
expenditures.” The Canadian government has always oper- 
ated on the principle that the Post Office should pay its way 
—it has actually shown a surplus in 18 out of the past 20 
years. That in itself is an unusual situation-—-the United 
States Post Office showed a deficit in 98 out of the past 116 
years. However, even if we accept Mr. Cote’s premise that 
the cost of service should be borne by the users, his argument 
does not seem to hold water. What he has done is to raise 
the rates on first-class mail, despite the fact that first-class 
mail has not only been paying its way but showing a surplus 
under the old rates. Under repeated questioning from Oppo- 
sition members, Mr. Cote seemed strangely reluctant to 
reveal the exact amount of profit that was being made, but 
he did say that the revenues of first-class mail amounted to 
46.9 per cent of the total, while the cost was 45.2 per cent. 
There was considerable disagreement on just how many 
millicns of profit that involved (estimates ranged from 2 to 
13 million), but nobody denied that first-class mail was 
more than paying its way. On the other hand, there was a 
loss of some $15,000,000 on second-class mail (magazines 
and newspapers), and figures were quoted to show that for 
every 5 cents of revenue the cost of handling and delivering 
second-class items was 18.5 cents. Thus the recent increases 
mean that first-class mail users are in effect subsidizing 
second-class mail users. 

If the government is operating on the principle stated by 
Mr. Cote that “the persons who use the service should pay 
for it’, then surely it should have increased second-class 
rather than first-class mail rates. But Mr. Cote also stated: 
“In every country in the world today second-class mail is 
carried at a deficit . . It is impossible to have second- 
class mail pay all the costs of its transportation and distri- 
bution.” He argued that raising the postage on magazines 
and newspapers would drive small publications out of 
business, while big publications would use other means of 
transportation. 

Another argument, which was advanced by American 
publishers at recent hearings in Washington, is that the 
postal service was originally established to handle first-class 
mail, and that all the post offices and most of the trucks 
and employees would still be there if there was no second- 
class mail. So, they maintained, all that should be charged 
to second-class mail was the extra expense, and on that 
basis second-class was already paying its own way. 

That argument is not entirely convincing, and, indeed, 
the United States Supreme Court has recognized, in a 1947 
decision, that “the second-class privilege is a form of sub- 
sidy.” At that time Justice William O. Douglas commented: 
“The policy of Congress has been clear. It has been to en- 
courage the distribution of periodicals which disseminated 
‘information of a public character’ or which was devoted to 
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‘literature, the sciences, arts, or some special industry’ be- 
cause it was thought that those publications as a class contri- 
buted to the public good.” That this aspect also influences 
the Canadian government is indicated by Mr. Cote’s refer- 
ence to “the principle which has inspired all the countries 
of the world to disseminate culture and to publicize infor- 
mation” as a reason why he was not proposing an increase in 
second-class rates. In accord with this principle the Cana- 
dian government (as well as the U.S. government) gives free 
delivery to all country weeklies in any town of less than 
10,000 population. By this and other concessions, it is ob- 
vious that the Post Office is subsidizing Canadian news- 
papers and periodicals to a considerable extent. There may 
be good reasons why they should be subsidized, but there is 
surely no logic in Mr. Cote’s assumption that they must be 
subsidized by the users of first-class mail. 

That brings us to another question: Is it necessary to 
assume that the Post Office must pay its way? As we have 
seen, it never has paid its way in the United States, and it is 
the only one of the government dcpartments in Canada 
that does. There is at least some merit in the argument that 
there is no basic reason why the Post Office should be on a 
paying basis any more than other service departments such 
as the Department of National Health or the Department 
of Mines, both of which render services to certain groups 
of citizens without expecting a full financial return. Cer- 
tainly if we accept—and it seems to be generally accepted— 
that second-class mail is going to be subsidized, then it is 
surely obvious that it would be fairer to have the subsidy 
come out of general revenue rather than out of the pockets 
of those who use first-class mail. 





BRITISH POLITICS AND THE 
WESTERN ALLIANCE 


(Continued from Front Page) 
Conservative line also a little jagged. On the alternatives 
the doubting Briton is more silent. Is rearmament not now 
inevitable with an America that supports it and a Germany 
that is restive in anticipation? Could this trend be halted? 
If so, how? This side of a prodigious problem has been less 
effectively explored in Britain so far. 

This problem is, of course, linked with the matter of a 
European Army. Caution, Commonwealth loyalty and col- 
onial responsibility have kept both Labor and Conservative 
governments from too deep a commitment to the community 
of Western Europe. However, under the earlier “Eden Plan” 
(which, to the surprise of some of its opponents had nothing 
to do with original sin) Britain has the greatest possible 
liaison, short of membership, with the European Coal and 
Steel Community. Recently, she decided to bolster a Euro- 
pean army, should it happen, with some permanently 
“integrated” forces. If the EDC does come into existence 
these commitments would undoubtedly be endorsed by the 
main body of political opinion in the U.K. If the idea of the 
EDC is stillborn the problem of the future of Germany will 
remain—as raw as ever. 

It remains true, though, that the interested voter is less 
intrigued by these matters of continental concern than by 
the state of Anglo-American understanding in its present 
phase. Events like the forthcoming Labor visit to China 
are seen often as an oblique reference to this problem. In 
it day by day, love and hate, presumption and confusion 
seem to mingle in midsummer madness 

“That is, hot ice and strange, wondrous snow, 
How shall we find the concord of this discord?” 
The misunderstandings that arise through speaking the same 
language have been apparent in all their starkness. Much 
of the suspicion of the American approach to world affairs 
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can undoubtedly be traced to extraneous facts—to the 
natural insularity of life into which the American soldier 
has penetrated with varying degrees of success and charm, 
to the greater news value of McCarthy over Dulles. But the 
fact remains that in a recent Gallup poll 40 per cent of those 
answering the question “DO you approve or disapprove of 
the role of the United States in world affairs?” said “no” 
while 37 per cent approved and the remainder “didn’t 
know.” (Of Russia’s role 6 per cent approved and 74 per 
cent did not). It is obviously difficult for the local party 
member or the delegate to an annual convention to think 
of American foreign policy in the broad context of the last 
forty years and to evaluate the significance of Marshall Aid 
to the western world or the fact that the U.S. foots four- 
fifths of the cost of NATO. It is easier to think of the 
gaucherie and bluff of Dulles, of the thoughlessness in the 
planning of the hydrogen bomb explosions (to which the 
action of Coventry was a spirited if miscalculated retort), 
of the senators who talk of the Conservative Foreign Secre- 
tary as another Chamberlain or of Representative Reece’s 
delightful reference to “Fabian socialism of a kind that 
destroyed Great Britain.” 

From Britain this appears to be the central problem of 
the Western alliance. Can it be solved before it disrupts 
the unity of the west? It may be that both sides need a 
very candid friend. If so, there is only one obvious candi- 
date. And one volunteer is worth ten pressed men. 
GORDON HAWKINS 


The Guatemalan 


Communists 


Robert J. Alexander 


® GUATEMALA PRESENTS an interesting case study of 
how a Communist party, starting with nothing, can in a 
short period of time, rise to a position of great influence in 
the public life and government of a nation. Guatemala, one 
of the continent’s most reactionary dictatorships ten years 
ago, after a short decade of democratic government, is now 
in serious danger of having the first Communist dictatorship 
in America, 

In 1944 the dictatorship of General Jorge Ubico was over- 
thrown. After a short period during which the older Army 
officers attempted to maintain the fabric of the Ubico 
regime intact, they fell on October 10, 1944, before a coali- 
tion of younger Army officers and civilians, 

In the years that followed, Guatemala was the scene of 
the type of social and political revolution which is becoming 
familiar in Latin America. A new democratic constitution 
was written, a new labor code was adopted, educational 
facilities were greatly extended, workers’ housing programs 
were pushed forward, a policy of economic nationalism 
flourished, political parties were organized; and finally, an 
agrarian reform was launched. 

Not one of these measures was fathered by the Commun- 
ists. But now, ten years later, the Communists are busy 
trying to convince the people of Guatemala that they and 
they alone have been responsible for the Revolution and all 
of its works. They have already succeeded in confusing 
opposition to themselves with opposition to the Revolution. 
If their power grows, they will in all likelihood bring down 
around their heads all of the gains made by the Guatemalan 
people during the last decade of progress. 

The Communists have had various factors in their favor. 
In the first place, they had the only functioning continent- 
wide political apparatus at the time of the overthrow of the 
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dictatorship in 1944. They were able immedately to return 
to Guatemala or send into Guatemala people who could take 
the leadership in building up a strong Communist organ- 
ization. 

Exiles and foreigners who came into Guatemala right 
after the Revolution and have become the core of Com- 
munist influence in the country included the following: 
Carlos Manuel Pellecer, Guatemalan, who had worked in 
Mexico with Vicente Lombardo Toledano, head of the 
Communist-controlled CTAL continental labor organization; 
Alfonso Solorzano, Guatemalan, who had been associated 
with Communist front groups among Mexican intellec- 
tuals; Roberto Alvardo Fuentes, Guatemalan, who had been 
exiled in Chile, and reportedly had been a member of the 
Communist party in that country; Abel and Max Cuenca, 
Salvadoreans, who had been active in Communist groups in 
El Salvador in the early 1930's; and Miguel Marmol, a 
Communist trade unionist from El Salvador, whose activi- 
ties also went back at least to the early 1930’s. 

Under the direction and with the help of the CTAL, some 
of these people set about organizing a labor movement. The 
first fruit of their efforts was the Confederacion de Traba- 
jadores de Guatemala (CTG), which immediately affiliated 
with the CTAL. Other, non-Communist, labor groups also 
appeared, and maintained their independence during the 
administration of President Juan Jose Arevalo (1945-1951). 
With the coming to power of President Jacobo Arbenz, how- 
ever, the Communists won definite control over organized 
labor. 

The second great advantage the Communists had was the 
ignorance of the other politicans with whom they were deal- 
ing. Under the Ubico dictatorship thought control was 
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extreme, and the young military men and intellectuals who 
ruled the country after 1944 had to learn about politics and 
political ideas through practicing them. Coming to power 
when they did—in the last months of World War II—they 
began to learn about social revolutionary ideas at a time 
when many people with greater experience were claiming 
that “we are all democrats together.” Unfortunately, cir- 
cumstances and the pressure of day-to-day work have kept 
many of this younger generation of Guatemalan politicians 
from ever learning the distinctions between democratic 
radicals and the totalitarian kind. 

Lacking any firm ideology of their own, the non-Com- 
munist politicians of the Left in Guatemala have tended to 
follow the lead of the Communists. The Communists con- 
stantly seize the initiative in fields in which they are 
interested—-particularly international affairs—and the other 
groups follow like sheep. 

Furthermore, the Communists have subtly but surely 
impregnated the thinking of many of these politicians. The 
most striking example was a recent speech made by Augusto 
Charnaud MacDonald, Minister of Interior, who a couple 
of years ago seemed likely to take the lead in forming a 
strong non-Communist Left party, and whom the Com- 
munists had once called “our Tito with the exotic names.” 
Addressing the congress of the Partido de la Revolucion 
Guatemalteca, of which he is secretary general, MacDonald 
pointed out that this was a party “of the middle class,” and 
that in the great social currents running in this day and age 
any pary of the middle class must soon give way to “the 
party of the workers,” the Communist party. This was vir- 
tually a speech of abdication of political leadership to the 
country’s Communists. 

The great need in Guatemala is a democratic party of 
the left, with a point of view and ideology of its own, which 
can confront the Communists on their ground, However, 
such a party is very difficult to form. All pro-government 
political parties in Guatemala are subsidized by the govern- 
ment and under present circumstances no anti-Communist 
party of the left could receive any aid from the regime. 
Several attempts to start such organizations have died of 
starvation. The result is that an increasingly large number 
of the original revolutionaries of 1944, who have supported 
all of the concrete measures of the Guatemalan Revolution, 
have withdrawn to the sidelines, to privately bemoan the 
increasing influence of the Communists in the nation’s 
affairs. 

The third great advantage the Communists have had is 
government influence. This has been particularly marked 
since the advent of President Jacobo Arbenz’ administra- 
tion. Arbenz, one of the young army officers who led the 
1944 uprising, is a man of considerable culture, but is said 
to brook little criticism or suggestion from his subordinates. 
The Communists seem early to have picked Arbenz as the 
likely successor to President Arevalo, and to have convinced 
him that they are the only reliable supporters of the Guate- 
malan Revolution and of him personally. Their influence 
over him has grown rather than decreased since he became 
president. 

Top government influence has allowed Communists and 
fellow-travellers to acquire key posts in the public adminis- 
tration, and in the government political parties. Alfonso 
Solorzano is editor of the official organ of Charnaud Mac- 
Donald's political party, while Abel Cuenca is its effective 
executive head. A pro-Communist is head of the Institute 
of Social Security; another is in charge of the Government 
Radio; another is Chief Labor Inspector. 

The most important field of penetration has been the 
National Agrarian Department, which is administering the 
country’s extensive agrarian reform. The Communists nat- 
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urally wanted to get into this organization to sell the 
peasants on the idea that they were responsible for giving 
land to the peasants, and thus build up a large popular 
following. The secretary general of the Department is the 
wife of Jose Manuel Fortuny, secretary general of the Com- 
munist party. Four of the twenty agrarian inspectors are 
admitted Communists, and nine of them were appointed on 
direct recommendation of the General Confederation of 
Workers, which is completely Comraunist-dominated. The 
second in command of the Department, Waldemar Barrios 
Klee, was publicly accused of being a Communist by one of 
the government parties, the Partido Accion Revolucionaria, 
which attempted to use this allegation as proof of the charge 
that the Department discriminated against the PAR and 
favored the Communist party. He did not deny the charge. 

The fourth advantage the Communists have had has been 
the inanity and futility of the Opposition. The most vocal 
opponents of the government have been people who pine 
for the “good old days” of the dictatorship. They have had 
no program to offer except “anti-Communism”, which in 
most cases they interpret to be opposition to everything 
which has occurred since 1944. The more moderate elements 
of the Opposition have not organized. One or two newspapers 
keep up a running criticism of the regime, in moderate 
terms. However, neither they nor anyone else has tried to 
establish a political organization supporting the Revolution 
but opposing Stalinist influence in it. 

United States’ policy has not helped to build a healthy 
opposition. In spite of rumblings of distress over Commun- 
ist influence from high government spheres, the only official 
move has been a protest launched by the State Department 
against the expropriation of a large tract of land belonging 
to the United Fruit Company. In this protest the State 
Department was on doubtful ground. It attacked the expro- 
priation as “discriminatory” against UFC. As a matter of 
fact, land is being taken away from private landowners— 
including President Arbenz—on much the same basis as the 
land which was taken from the Fruit Company. 

Whatever the legal rights or wrongs of the State Depart- 
ment’s protest, it convinced many anti-Communist Guate- 
malans that the Communists were right in their claims that 
U.S. concern over Communist influence was nothing more 
than a blind to cover up this government’s distress over the 
action against United Fruit. 

The Communists are not yet in full control, and there are 
several pitfalls which may yet trip them up. The armed 
forces have been very quiescent in the face of recent con- 
troversies. However, it is generally felt that the Communists 
have not succeeded in any great degree in penetrating the 
Army, though they have tried hard enough, and that con- 
siderable sections of the Army are very disturbed by 
growing Communist influence. It does not seem likely that 
the Army will allow the installation of a real Communist 
dictatorship. However, the great danger is that the military 
may install a dictatorial regime of its own, which will sup- 
press the Guatemalan Revolution along with the Com- 
munists. 

It is almost universally accepted that the next President 
will be a military man, and the fate of the Revolution may 
depend much upon who this successor is. There is little 
doubt that an anti-Communist President could change the 
temper of things, though it will become increasingly diffi- 
cult to do so as the Communists—through their operation 
of the agrarian reform machinery—gain wider and wider 
support among the peasants. 

Of course, the agrarian reform itself carries certain grave 
dangers for the Communists. At present, the reform is build- 
ing up a large group of small peasants, who may be expected 
to be fanatically interested in protecting their rights to the 
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little bits of land which the reform is giving them. This is 
likely sooner or later to bring them into direct conflict with 
the Communists. The great problem, therefore, is whether 
this conflict will come before or after the Communists get 
full control of the coercive instruments of the State. 

The Communists make little secret of the fact that the 
present agrarian reform is “transitional.” They are already 
beginning to propagandize in favor of “cooperative farms,” 
the local phraseology for collective farming. There are cer- 
tain legal barriers to this now, and they are trying to get 
the law rewritten. However, it can be expected that the 
peasants will generally put up a great deal of opposition 
to these “cooperative farms’. If the Communists are in con- 
trol of the police and army they can crush such opposition, 
but, if they are not, it may well crush them. 

The peasants are now organized in two groups: the 
National Peasants Confederation (CNC), and the General 
Confederation of Workers (CGT). Logically, the peasants, 
once they become owners or occupiers of land of their own, 
should become members of the CNC. However, its leader- 
ship, though cooperative with the CP, is by no means 
party-line. The leaders of the CNC conceive of themselves 
as the spokesmen for and servants of the peasantry, which 
should bring them more and more into conflict with the 
Communist agrarian program. 

The Communists, aware of this, try to get the peasants 
into the CGT, which they control 100 per cent. Unions of 
land-holding peasants are admitted into the CGT, though 
they should logically join the CNC. The Communists oppose 
the influence of the CNC in the National Agrarian Depart- 
ment, and have been so successful that the CNC has lodged 
an official protest with the Department that it is showing 
too much favor to the CGT and the Communists. So far this 
conflict is under the surface but it may well become acute 
in the near future. 

Thus, the situation is in precarious balance at present. 
Much will depend on the attitude of the United States. If 
the U.S. government officially intervenes in Guatemala, 
either through economic pressure or some other way, this 
will serve either to strengthen the Communists—throwing 
into their arms those nationalist elements who dislike for- 
eign intervention more than they do the Communists—or it 
will strengthen the reactionary elements of the Opposition, 
who seek to return to “the good old days”. 

On the other hand, U.S. labor and intellectual organiza- 
tions are in a peculiarly apt position to aid the struggle for 
democracy in Guatemala. The Communists have done their 
utmost to picture the United States as fascist and dictator- 
ial. If U.S. labor organizations and intellectuals can convince 
their opposite numbers in Guatemala that there is sympathy 
here for the aims of the Guatemalan Revolution, but that 
elements here which hold no brief for the United Fruit 
Company and the local landlords are genuinely concerned 
with the threat which the Communists represent to the 
Guatemalan Revolution itself and to inter-American rela- 
tions, this will go far to strengthen the hands of those anti- 
Communists of the Left who wish to push forward the 
Revolution and not to sacrifice it to Russian foreign policy. 
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Tangier 

£1 

®& OPEN TO THE SPLENDOR of the African sun, the 
town lies among rank green gardens, stretching up the white 
chalk cliffs like an amphitheatre. In the distant background, 
the long mountain ranges of Morocco are violet through a 
veil of haze. 

Simple world travellers, speculators, smugglers, and du- 
bious barons, and Europe-fatigued men, refugees and 
tourists, find themselves in Tangier. In this “free-port,’’ 
there is no article which is not bartered. Gold bullion of 
South Africa, Parisian goods, and above all perfume es- 
sences, silk, and porcelain are traded in enormous quantities 
from Casablanca to Tangier and from there to Lisbon or 
Madrid. 

The centre of Tangier is the change-bourse in the cinema 
“Paris,” with its plush chairs in the theatre pit. Brokers 
sound five-minute ‘“ultimatums” on a gong for their clients. 
Nobody is surprised when in the last second a man with 
open shirt changes one hundred and fifty thousand Rou 
manian lei or two hundred thousand Spanish pesetas into 
dollars. In such moments, the bourse is dominated by a 
nearly Babelian confusion of languages. But offers softly 
murmured in small dark by-streets near the cafes are still 
higher. 

The direction of the international district of Tangier is in 
the hands of a commission composed of England, France, 
the U.S.A., and others, and a group of native representatives 
of the Sultan of Morocco. Daily, weekly, monthly, new 
businesses are born, anonymous or with names which sud 
denly have a world reputation. It is said that, since the end 
of the war, twenty-nine banking establishments have opened 
in Tangier, and more than four thousand new firms have 
been registered in the commercial register-general. 

Tangier has modern blocks of flats and villas amid large 
gardens and shops with the latest Paris fashions and the 
most modern American machines. Cars run through the city, 
and busses connect it with Tetuan, Fez, and Casablanca. 
Though the low taxes and low living prices bring many 
people to live in Tangier, people who fish or play golf and 
tennis, and stretch out in deep armchairs, drinking gin ton- 
ico, it is still the world of the Moors that fascinates. Through 
the monumental Arch of Bab el Marsa, Europa and the 
twentieth century are forgotten. In the shade of the dazzling 
white, windowless walls, muffled-up women pass quickly, 
men sit like statutes, motionless, with their legs crossed. 
Angular, narrow lanes, paved with rough stones, lead steeply 
up to the height of the ancient Moorish town. 

Here, in the Socco, the market place, great heaps of 
bread, butter, and sheep cheese are piled up. Colored silk 
cloths shine. Weapons and blades, the Moor’s pride, sparkle 
in the sun. Again and again, carved on lockets and brooches, 
is a hand with outstretched fingers, the hand of Fatima, 
Mahomet’s daughter. It is her power to avert misfortune 
and pain and the spell of the evil eye. The look of the trader 
glides, full of awe, over the symbol and on to the white- 
gold mosques. 

In the Grand Socco is the fine building of the former 
German Embassy, now the residence of the Mendoub, the 
Moorish official in charge of native affairs, and here, too, 
are the elegant facades which distinguish the ancient Moor- 
ish buildings on the Kasbah. A thousand years have passed 
since the Moslems erected the castle there. From the top 
can be seen the place along the Boulevard Antee, where the 
ancient Roman town, Tingis, has been excavated. Down the 
hillside, the Jews live in the narrow lanes, strictly separated 
from the Moors, in the same manner as they were centuries 
ago. 
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Young women stealthily look from behind the neatly 
railed and curtained balconies of the Moorish buildings, 
quickly drop their veils when a glance catches them. Old 
men, long-bearded, in flowing caftans, stride on preoccupied. 
Black-curled children play in the dust of the gutters. The 
smell of flowers is intoxicating, and in a near Israelite 
cemetery the cypresses whistle. RODOLFO CALTOFEN. 


F, §. C. Northrop: 
Philosopher of 
World Order 


Anthony M. Mardiros 


& IN 1946 F. S.C. NORTHROP, Professor of Philosophy 
at Yale University, published a book entitled The Meeting 
of East and West and sub-titled “An Inquiry Concerning 
World Understanding.” The book, coming as it did at the 
end of a world war, and at a time when the U.S.A. was 
becoming conscious of itself as a leading power in inter- 
national politics, was widely read and appreciated as a 
philosopher’s major contribution to the attainment of world 
order. 

As the title of the book indicates, the chief conflict with 
which Northrop is concerned is that between the outlooks 
of the Asian peoples and the peoples of European origin, 
although he is also concerned with conflicts within Western 
culture such as that between communism and capitalism. In 
general Northrop is seeking to discover the causes of conflict 
between different societies and also to find a means of re- 
solving these conflicts. In defence of his intervention as a 
philosopher he claims that societies conflict because they 
have different aims and values, and that they have different 
aims and values partly because they have different beliefs, 
hence, he argues, the causes of conflict are at least partly 
to do with systems of ideas or ideologies. While agreeing 
that there are non-ideological causes of world conflict, he 
considers that the ideological causes are of such immense 
importance that they constitute a separate and major prob- 
lem, the solution of which would go far toward establishing 
world order. 

Northrop proceeds to examine the most important world 
outlooks and to trace each to its theoretical source. When 
this is done he discovers that some world outlooks though 
different are not incompatible but complementary and need 
to be added together. Other views are revealed as inade- 
quate and in need of a more inclusive theory to overcome 
their deficiencies. The conflict between Eastern and Western 
cultures is of the former type requiring the bringing together 
of two different but complementary approaches to life, while 
conflicts within Western culture can be resolved only by 
working out a more adequate theory to replace the existing 
ones. 

In Northrop’s view the outstanding achievement of the 
Western world is its development of scientific knowledge of 
all kinds. Although this scientific knowledge begins with 
facts, that is, with our sense experience, it always goes 
beyond this. The scientist talks about atoms, mathematical 
formulae, and similar theoretical constructions which are 
not matters of observation although they are inferred from 
it and are tested by their ability to aid us in predicting 
future sense observations. Thus the knowledge prized by 
Western man is largely indirect, deductive, and hypothetical, 
and his success in building up and applying this sort of 
knowledge to the control of his environment has led him 
to think that it is the only significant kind, and that the 
direct knowledge of sense experience has no value in itself, 
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but only insofar as it is, first the springboard, and later the 
verification of theoretical knowledge. As science develops 
the West more and more neglects the aesthetic possibilities 
of direct intuitive knowledge. Furthermore, Northrop argues 
that the West has been unable to work out a consistent 
account of the relationship of, experience and theoretical 
knowledge, the self and the external world, and mind and 
body. Differing theories on these matters, all of them un- 
satisfactory, have split the unity of Western thought and 
given rise to different theories of values in the fields of 
ethics, economics, and politics, and hence the ideological 
differences which divide the Western world. 

When we look at the East however, Northrop says that 
we find scientific and theoretical knowledge comparatively 
undeveloped, while the direct intuitive knowledge of the 
senses and particularly the aesthetic appreciation and en- 
joyment of our sensory presentations, are highly prized and 
cultivated. This basis of direct intuitive aesthetic knowledge 
gives the East, in spite of superficial differences, a common 
unity of outlook which is lacking in the West with its 
battlefield of warring ideologies. In the East values are 
based not on the changing hypotheses of theoretical know- 
ledge, but upon the direct intuitions of the senses, which 
are a constant and permanent source of truth. Therefore 
although the East lacks the material benefits which result 
from the application of scientific and theoretical knowledge, 
yet its life is richer in moral, religious, and aesthetic values, 
which are preserved in the perennial wisdom handed down 
from the great sages and teachers of the past, and added 
to but not changed by each succeeding generation, 

Northrop holds that these two types of knowledge and the 
two consequent types of attitude to the world are both neces 
sary. The East needs more science and theoretical knowledge 
in order to improve the level of its material existence, and 
on the other hand the West needs to place greater emphasis 
upon the importance of sense experience, as a source of 
intuitive knowledge and aesthetic value, to be appreciated 
for its own sake rather than as a mere handmaiden to 
science. The problem of combining both these approaches to 
life is solved by understanding the relation between the two, 
and the understanding of this relation gives us the theory 
which resolves the conflicts and inconsistencies of Western 
ideology. 

Northrop contends that nature is fundamentally a unity 
but that it presents itself to man as an irreducible dualism. 
There is the world of direct experience consisting of colors, 
shapes, smells, sounds etc., and consisting also of feelings 
and emotions, pleasures and pains. All this is a matter of 
direct experience or intuition, Northrop calls it the aesthetic 
component of the world, because he thinks that contempla 
tive enjoyment of the world for its own sake, divorced from 
considerations of either theory or practice, is the chief source 
of aesthetic value. It is also the source of that mystical 
intuition not unknown in the West but more frequent in the 
East. Mystical knowledge is awareness of the aesthetic 
component in things, not in the customary way in which 
we regard our experience as composed of differentiated parts, 
but in a special manner so that it appears to us as an undif- 
ferentiated continuum which impresses us with a sense of its 
unity or oneness. 

Then there is the other aspect of nature which arises as a 
result of man’s theorizing capacity. Even in the world of 
commonsense the things we deal with are in large part 
theoretical constructions, not direct observations, and, as 
our knowledge becomes more detailed, accurate, precise and 
organized, as it does in the sciences, we enter a world which 
is entirely theoretical. This is the theoretical component of 
things. What I see, feel and otherwise sense directly about 
myself and the world is its aesthetic component; what | 
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learn about the world, its atomic structure, the nature of 
the nervous system, the laws of physics and the physiologi- 
cal laws of the body, all these make up the theoretic 
component of nature. 

Both components are irreducible and their relationship is 
one of correlation, The color blue is part of the aesthetic 
component but it is correlated with a light wave of a certain 
frequency which is part of the theoretic component. Blue 
as such is not a light wave, a light wave as such is not blue, 
but the two are correlated so that when we have one we 
look for the other. Similarly a thought is not an electrical 
impulse in the brain but perhaps it may be correlated with 
one. The mind-body distinction can be replaced by the dis- 
tinction between the aesthetic self and the theoretic self, 
each of which divide and mingle between them mental and 
bodily attributes. The mind-body dichotomy is then re- 
solved by the correlation of the aesthetic aspects of the self 
with the theoretic aspects. 

The working out of this theory, Northrop argues, will 
remove from the field the warring theories of Western ideo- 
logy, and it will at the same time provide a basis for bringing 
together Western and Eastern modes of thought. 

Whatever criticisms (and there are many) may be made 
of the facts and theories contained in Northrop’s book, it 
is a forceful plea for the tolerant and understanding ap- 
proach to the ideas and claims of societies different from our 
own, and it is therefore interesting to note what sort of 
influence the book has actually exerted. 

Almost at once it created an interest in the philosophies 
and religions of Oriental civilization, and this expressed 
itself in the organization of university courses in this sub 
ject, in visits of Asian scholars and thinkers to U.S. institu- 
tions of learning, and in return visits of American scholars 
to Asia. There is no doubt that at a certain level more 
people on this continent learnt more about the ancient 
wisdom of the East than ever before. 

However all this has had surprisingly little effect upon 
either the thought and actions of the shapers of U.S. policy 
or upon public opinion in general. Even more unexpected 
is the impression one gets on reading a later book by North- 
rop, “The Taming of the Nations,” published in 1952. Here, 
although the theoretical position of the earlier book is main- 
tained, the tolerant and understanding approach is gone 
and problems of international conflict are examined with 
all the narrowness, intolerance and intransigence which we 
have come to expect from the U.S. 

Here we have a practical refutation of Northrop’s con- 
tention that ideological causes of conflict can be satisfac- 
torily resolved without consideration of non-ideological 
factors. To say that the conflict of ideas cannot be satis- 
factorily explained in isolation is not to deny the importance 
of ideas but merely to point to the fact that we cannot 
rightly interpret ideas or gauge their influence, outside of 
their social context. Northrop examined traditional Oriental 
thought outside of its present social context so that it is not 
surprising if such a study seems misleading or helpless in 
the face of contemporary social problems. It is rather ironic, 
for instance, that American universities should be enthus- 
iastically taking to the study of ancient Oriental thought 
at the very time when Asia is breaking with these traditions. 
The relevance of these studies to the situations we have to 
face is not as clear as Northrop thought. It is as if Soviet 
philosophers counselled Mr. Molotov to read the New Testa- 
ment before his next meeting with Mr. Dulles, on the 
grounds that the U.S.A. is a Christian country and Mr. 
Dulles #n avowed and enthusiastic member of a Christian 
church. 

Would not this advice be gravely misleading and is not 
Northrop’s advice precisely similar? 
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“Jt's like taking candy from a baby,” Magistrate D. G. Potter told 
two youths convicted Monday of breaking into a cottage in West St. 
Paul. The magistrate said in provincial police court he had no use 
for anyone who would break into a house in a district which was 
without police protection (Winnipeg Free Press) 








A blueprint designed to defeat the federal Liberals in three years 
was unfolded today before members of the Western Ontario Pro- 
gressive Conservative Association by George Hees (Toronto-Broad- 
view) recently elected national president. 

The blueprint would see less talking and more entertainment at 
PC meetings. The only test which should be applied to prospective 
candidates in the federal field is if they can win, Mr. Hees declared. 

(Globe and Mail) 

Club Hispano-Canadianese (Spanish Club) will hold its last meet- 
ing of the season, Sunday at 6:30 p.m. at Orchid Hall, 2723 West 
Fourth. There will be a musical program and dancing and smorgas- 
bord style refreshments will be served. (Vancouver Sun) 

The new medical building, which was recently completed [in Dun- 
can] and is serving local residents and over 800 Indians, has been 
provided with separate entrances and waiting rooms for Indians and 
whites. The two groups are completely segregated. (Victoria Times) 

Dr. Ralph Bunche, top U.S. official in the UN secretariat, smiles 
after learning that a U.S. federal board cleared him of any suspicion 
of loyalty (Globe and Mail) 


Dr. Dunlop (Minister of Education) . also disagreed with 
teachers who felt that shopwork with machines should be taught 
to younger pupils. “Why, they might drop a heavy plane on their 
feet and hurt themselves!” (Ottawa Citizen) 


Some years ago, Mr. J. M. H. ... obtained a policy with our 
Company for protection for his wife and family, and as a retirement 
fund if he lived to age 65. He added another policy when his income 
increased He discussed with his — Life representative the best 
way to arrange the income, As a result he will receive $80 per month 
for life by co-ordinating his — Life of Canada saving with the 
Government Old Age Pension. 

(Annual booklet of an insurance company) 


This month’s prize of six months’ subscription goes to Ralph S. 
Staples, Westboro, Ont. All contributions should contain original 
clipping, date and name of publication. 


Music Review 


® IN HALSEY STEVENS Life and Music of Bela Bartok* 
the account of Bartok’s life seems bare, as any account 
must be until further documents are available, but, when- 
ever Mr. Stevens is able to quote from Bartok’s letters, the 
narrative comes to life, particularly in the pages devoted to 
the later years. In those years Bartok watched his national, 
musical and personal hopes disintegrate before his eyes, and 
he spent his last five years in exile in the United States, 
disillusioned, ill, and at the height of his powers. Against 
this background some of the extracts quoted by Stevens 
are very poignant and moving, while they allow us to 
glimpse something of the proud integrity that can also be 
felt through the pages of his music. As in that music, humor 
(sometimes whimsical, but more often ironic or bitter) is 
never left far behind, whatever the emotional context. A 
few brief extracts will speak for themselves. Here is Bartok 
on the questionnaire he received from Austria after the 
Anschluss, which included an inquiry about his Aryan 
origin: 

“Naturally neither I nor Kodaly filled it out: our point 
of view is that such inquisitions are contrary to right and 
*THE LIFE AND MUSIC OF BELA BARTOK: Halsey Stevens; 

Oxford; pp. 366; $7.50. 
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law. (In a way that is too bad, because one could make some 
good jokes in answering; for example, we might say that 
we are mot Aryans—because . . . we Magyars, however, are 
Finno-Ugrics, yes, and what is more, perhaps racially Nor- 
thern Turks: consequently not at all Indo-European, and 
therefore non-Aryan. Another question runs thus: ‘Where 
and when were you wounded?’ Answer: ‘March 11, 12, and 
13, 1938, in Vienna’).” 

Here in another letter he outlines his experience with 
doctors: 

“Last April my spleen became rebellious. My Asheville 
doctor mistook it for a pleurisy. He would have quite gal- 
lantly treated me against it, but fortunately I had come 
back to New York where the mistake was at once discovered, 
and my spleen punished by a rude X-ray treatment. Then it 
appeared there is a disorder in my blood picture, so they 
poisoned me with arsenic. Shall I continue? I think better 
not. 

“A few weeks ago I said, ‘Tell me, doctor, exactly what my 
ailment is: Choose a nice Latin or Greek word and tell me.’ 
After a moment’s hesitation he emitted: ‘Polycithemia’. 
There we are again! Only, two years ago this meant too 
many red corpuscles, and now it means too many white 
ones.” 

But humor is notably absent in this extract from his will: 

“My burial is to be the simplest possible. If after my 
death they want to name a street after me, or to erect a 
memorial tablet to me in a public place, then my desire is 
this: as long as what were formerly Oktogonter and Korond 
in Budapest are named after those men for whom they are 
at present named [i.e. Hitler and Mussolini], and further, 
as long as there is in Hungary any square or street, or is to 
be, named for these two men, then neither square nor public 
building in Hungary is to be named for me, and no memorial 
is to be erected in a public place.” 

But, interesting as the biographical portion may be, the 
value of the book must rest on the two thirds of its pages 
devoted to Bartok’s music. Here I have a number of reser- 
vations. The author’s aesthetic principles include a good 
many unexamined assumptions and critical clichés which he 
seems to take on trust—although he does occasionally show 
signs of being aware that they need defence. The book would 
benefit from a more rigorous scrutiny of the problems raised 
by its emphasis on “motivic structure.” For these motives 
are often so small or so familiar in their pattern, and their 
transformations involve so many changes in rhythms and 
intervals that it becomes ultimately possible for the critic 
to believe that anything is derived from anything. After 
reading Mr. Stevens’ account of the motivic transformations 
in the Fourth String Quartet, | decided to apply a negative 
test to his method. I chose at random four movements from 
four different symphonies of Beethoven and considered their 
possible organic relation to one another. I had no difficulty 
in proving to my own satisfaction that the opening of the 
first movement of the Sixth Symphony, the opening of the 
last movement of the Seventh Symphony, the trio of the 
third movement of the Second Symphony and a transitional 
passage in the second movement of the Fifth Symphony 
could all be regarded as derived from the same root motive. 
The trouble with “motivic structure” is that the more basic 
your roots, the easier it is to derive everything from them, 
but the less the whole thing matters. I wish Mr. Stevens 
would explain why he regards this sort of thematic inbreed- 
ing (real or supposed) of such structural importance. A 
good deal of the time it is surely no more than casual and 
decorative. And sometimes it may be more of a vice than a 
virtue. I also wish he would explain why he regards it as a 

classical procedure and Bartok’s use of it as a reaction 
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against the nineteenth century. We are told of the First 
Quartet that “both the harmonic and the structural concepts 
are essentially romantic, in spite of the motivic work which 
has its roots in classical procedures.” But the transforma 
tions, developments and “organic” relationships of motivic 
structure are one of the most familiar features of nineteenth 
century music from Beethoven and Schumann to Wagner 
and Sibelius. In passages such as the one quoted Stevens is 
showing a somewhat perverse tendency to de-romanticize 
and even de-Germanize Bartok’s methods, These are con- 
troversial points, of course, and Stevens is probably quite 
capable of defending his position. The book would be 
better if he tried to do so. 

But these criticisms simply mean that the farther Stevens 
moves from description and information, the less acute, 
enterprising and interesting his comments are liable to be 
come. On the level of description the book is full of inter 
esting things, and anybody who will listen to say, the 
Fourth String Quartet or the Violin Concerto with Stevens’ 
commentary at hand cannot fail to have his preception 
stimulated and sharpened. MILTON WILSON 
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Men At Work 
Each Man’s Son 


& THE USE of professional actors (mainly from radio) in 
purely documentary films is increasing in a discouraging 
way. No one wishes to deny actors the chance to work in 
films, increase their ‘ncome, and gain wider experience, but 
their appearance in documentary stories, in which real life 
is the keynote, destroys the authenticity so necesary in this 
type of film and is a denial of the principle of documentary. 

The fault, of course, lies with the director, Just as the 
use of an off-screen commentary is, in most cases, a reflec- 
tion of his inability to conceive a story in cinematic terms, 
so is the use of actors an indication of his unwillingness, or 
lack of interest, to go into the factories, the fields and the 
homes of the people whose lives he is revealing. 

Two recent examples of documentary considerably weak- 
ened by the unnecessary use of actors are Everybody's 
Handicapped and Farewell Oak Street; now comes an indus 
trial picture called Men at Work. It would be more accurate 
to call it “Actors at Work.” 

The story of this picture is basically sound and well 
thought out: in essence it examines the difficulties which 
beset men and women of different emotional levels who are 
forced to apply themselves to the standardized and mass 
production methods of industry. Inside a washing machine 
factory we are introduced to a group of workers. They have 
the time to do their job properly and each has adjusted him 
self to making the most of the monotonous work and to 
“getting along” with his companions, The foreman is well- 
liked and problems are discussed and settled, Working under 
these agreeable conditions brings a feeling of security to 
them and a sense of belonging to a worthwhile company. 
This encourages one man to go ahead and build a house: 
another obtains satisfaction from the quality of the product 
he assembles; and a new Canadian finds contentment in his 
new life. This atmosphere is destroyed when the company, 
faced with increased competition, doubles production and 
installs a conveyor belt system. A new man is brought in 
whose only interest is to earn money to pay off his car. The 
increased tempo of work and the lowering of quality brings 
discontent to all these workers. The film does not attempt 
to solve this problem, but calls on workers and management 
to examine individual needs and try to make factory life 
something to be interested in, rather than to escape from. 


16 & 35 mm. 27 mins. b&w 
16 & 35 mm. 15 mins. b&w 
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It is unfortunate that a story as interestingly and drama- 
tically imagined should have been realised in a contrived, 
disjointed, flat and unconvincing manner. Written and dir- 
ected by Donald Wilder, it is fairly obvious that the picture 
is staged in part of a factory at night after the workers 
have gone home. It lacks atmosphere and naturalism and 
there is no unity in the performances of the players. With 
the exception of Bud Knapp as the foreman, who seems to 
live his part, the remainder of the cast appears to have 
little idea of what factory workers really behave like. Due 
perhaps to direction and dialogue, both of which are stilted, 
they nearly all appear to give rather melodramatic carica- 
tures of comic factory types they have seen in Hollywood 
movies. There is one scene however which comes to life very 
nicely—the home building worker discussing his job over a 
bottle of beer with a companion. 

The correct way to use actors in non-documentary films 
is shown by Roger Blais in Each Man’s Son, a dramatic 
excerpt from Hugh MacLennan’s novel of the same name. 
This is a beautifully filmed chapter which opens with three 
miners bringing a friend, whose hands have been mangled in 
machinery, into the quiet, softly-lit waiting room of a small 
Cape Breton hospital at the turn of the century. The nurse 
calls Dr, Daniel Ainslie, the central character in the novel, 
who operates on the boy and then tells him that he can 
turn such a tragedy to his advantage by learning to read 
and write. 

The period and the settings have been cleverly re-created 
and staged, and the dialogue and acting is natural and 
affecting. Tom McBride plays the doctor and Jack Zolov 
takes the role of the boy. Mr. McBride immediately esta- 
blishes a bond of sympathy and understanding between him 
and the boy, and their main scene together, in which he 
calms the lad after his operation, never once becomes false 
or maudlin. Intelligently acted and skilfully filmed, I found 
this very moving. 

Each Man’s Son is not a documentary film. It is a chapter 
from fiction brought to life on the screen; an ‘acted’ pic- 
ture made in the same way as the so-called commercial 
entertainment film. As such it is faultless, and the most 
hopeful indication yet that there are film-makers in Ottawa 
who are approaching that point in their careers where they 
are knowledgeable enough to undertake the production of 
full-length films. 

In acting and technique, Roger Blais’ picture is highly 
professional, always human, and shows no sign of uncer- 
tainty or awkwardness. The closeups are expressive, the 
transitions from one scene to another thoughtfully made, 
and the camera movement always imaginative but never 
designed without purpose. The photography by Denis Gill- 
son is softly dramatic; Robert Fleming has provided a 
sparse and fitting score; Norman Klenman’s scenario has 
translated the novel’s printed words into living images; the 
sound recording has a natural quality, and the director has 
brought Hugh MacLennan’s characters and their back- 
grounds into life with a screen literalism which does him 
credit, One regrets that only a chapter of the novel, and not 
the complete book, has been filmed. 

in brief: Mountains of the West (director, Donald 
Fraser) is a rather dry classroom study of the mountains in 
British Columbia and their bearing on industry, agriculture 
and logging. The Country Auctioneer (director, William 
Davidson) shows how farmer Clayton Hands of the Ottawa 
Valley acts as the local auctioneer. It is the least successful 
of the Faces of Canada series. The Beaver Makes a Come- 
back (director, Stephen Greenlees) reveals how Indian 
trappers, with Government aid, improved their desperate 
economic plight by conserving the beaver. If nothing else, 
this picture shows that it is time the NFB made a proper 
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report about life on Indian reservations. The United Nations 
in Korea (made by the UN Film Board and distributed by 
the NFB) makes a concise and timely exposition on the 
cause and development of the Korean war. Mission Ship 
(director, Robert Anderson) is an expertly made account of 
the errands of mercy made by the mission ship “Columbia” 
along the coast of British Columbia. Cotton Made in Can- 
ada (produced by Crawley Films and distributed by the 
NFB) makes visual artistry out of the mechanical processes 
used to manufacture cotton. GERALD PRATLEY 


On the Air 


® A GOOD MANY EXCUSES have been offered to justify 
the operation of our government-owned radio networks. 
They are supposed to raise the level of taste and knowledge, 
consolidate Canadian culture against foreign encroach- 
ments, provide service to remote areas unprofitable to 
private stations, employ and develop Canadian artistic 
talent, etc., etc. Frankly, I find most of these defences 
pretty embarrassing. If each program is skilfully adapted 
to its immediate ends and if the performers do as good a 
job as possible, no doubt the level of taste and knowledge 
in the country will be raised, and, if so, so much the better. 
But for a network to aim at such a lofty target is both pre- 
tentious and stultifying. The same could be said of the con- 
solidation of Canadian culture. Protective tariffs in the field 
of ideas and art-products are undesirable as well as rather 
futile; and, in actual practice, | haven’t noticed the CBC 
doing much protecting particularly from British culture. 
Serving remote areas is, of course, a laudable task, but it 
doesn’t take two national networks to accomplish. As for 
employing Canadian talent, I can’t see our present govern- 
ment using that argument in the light of its recent pro- 
nouncements on unemployment. Any further comments can 
be left to C. D. Howe. 

In fact, only one of the many arguments for the CBC 
seems really defensible to me: its role in satisfying the needs 
of minority groups. If less than one per cent of a city are 
interested in slum clearance or rare stamps or folksongs or 
ballet, we can not expect a private station to go out of its 
way to court them. In practice, a good many private sta- 
tions do satisfy some of the immense variety of minority 
needs, but they would be unable to cover the whole area 
and still survive. Normally we can expect a private station 
to broadcast programs which are broad enough in their 
appeal to be attractive to a sponsor, but to make only a few 
tentative gestures beyond them. The main function of the 
CBC is simply to supplement these unbalanced schedules 
and to present a schedule of programs sufficiently balanced 
to satisfy as wide a variety of listener groups as possible. 

There is, however, one important qualification. The smal- 
ler groups should not be surprised if they have fewer 
programs at less expense than the rest. This last point hasn’t 
always been appreciated by the CBC, whose operatic pro- 
ductions (appealing to a fairly small percentage of the 
population) have been too lavish and too frequent. Certainly 
those people who want the CBC to provide music which will 
satisfy exacting standards (the so-called “classical” music 
enthusiasts) have no cause to complain. The Dominion and 
Trans-Canada networks together provide an average of 
about four hours of such music daily (half recorded, half 
live), which is certainly no less than the size of the audience 
would justify. The same can be said for radio drama of the 
more enterprising kind. Indeed, the CBC is exceptionally 
generous to some of its minority audiences. 

Why, then, are there no more complaints from the major- 
ity of listeners about the amount of time and money spent 
on intellectual and cultural activities for which most of 
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them have no particular liking but for which they are never- 
theless paying? The answer lies, I think, in the existence 
of private stations. In the larger centres of population, most 
listeners only occasionally listen to the CBC, and, knowing 
that these people are provided for elsewhere, the CBC can 
go ahead with those who are not—and can do so with the 
minimum of complaint. In other words, the success of the 
CBC in fulfilling its chief function depends on the existence 
of a good many private stations which can be counted on 
to prevent any shortage of staple fare, and to absorb the 
listening attention of those busybodies who might be an- 
noyed to discover just how alien were many of the projects 
their money was being spent on. As a member of a good 
many minorities myself, I am strongly aware of the impor- 
tance to me of the continued prosperity of private radio 
stations as well as the CBC. PENELOPE WISE 


Turning New Leaves 


® *THIS IS THE FIRST collection of Canadian folk songs 
which attempts to cover the whole country and is designed 
for the general public. To have produced such a book at all 
is a public service; to produce it with such competence is a 
feat that leaves a reviewer (unless he has the special know- 
ledge of the field that the present one has not) little to say 
that is not better said in the two introductions. 


To come at it from the outside, the book is an attractive 
physical object, illustrated with drawings and end papers by 
Elizabeth Wilkes Hoey which are cheerful without being 
cute. The printing of both words and music is clear, and 
the editor’s comments, printed in a box at the end, tell you 
exactly what you want to know. Mrs. Fowke’s knowledge 
of her subject is almost as complete as the average Cana- 
dian’s ignorance of it, yet her scholarship is quiet and 
unobtrusive. She has humor but no condescension; she is 
appreciative but never writes advertising copy. Dr. John 
ston’s settings are simple and unpretentious, partly because 
he has the guitar as well as the piano in mind. The piano 
scores nearly always contain the tune, so that the reader can 
try them out on a piano without having to struggle with 
three lines of music. The French songs are given both in the 
French and in English translations, the latter being better 
than most of the translations we know, especially when 
Mrs. Fowke does them. The book deserves a long career in 
Canadian schools and homes, and future editions can im- 
prove it in the way that it can best be improved, by 
enlarging it. 

The term “folk song’ in the title has been most hospi- 
tably interpreted. Drummond’s “Wreck of the Julie Plante,” 
Tom Moore’s “Canadian Boat Song” and the “Huron Carol” 
are all included, quite properly, because the ordinary reader 
would expect to find them there. The silly and pedantic 
cliché that all true folk songs must be anonymous has been 
ignored. The cliché itself is based on a conception of ballads 
and folk songs as “communal” compositions which has been 
defunct for half a century. (One leading Canadian authority 
on the ballad who repudiated this view of it was Dr. John 
D. Robins, to whom the book is dedicated.) As Mrs. Fowke 
says, Canada affords an admirable opportunity to watch the 
folk song going through its various stages, from original 
composition to pure oral transmission. 


So we have in this book variants of the canon of great 
ballads, traditional tunes set to new words, traditional 
themes reshaped on a new historical event, such as a ship- 
wreck or the death of a lumberjack, individual contributions 
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to the folk song idiom (several songs from Newfoundland 
by identified authors, such as “The Squid-Jiggin’ Ground,” 
are included), broadsides and naive newspaper verse (‘The 
Badger Drive’), commercial songs that have stuck in the 
popular memory, intellectuals’ parodies of folk themes 
(“The Day Columbus Landed Here,” “Unfortunate Miss 
Bailey”)—in short, the real unselected complex of genuine 
popular song. The tunes are equally various—the tight, 
precise little French tunes, hardly moving out of a major 
third in range, the lovely modal melodies like the mixoly 
dian “The Blooming Bright Star of Belle Isle” and the 
swinging dorian “Lumber Camp Song”, the six-eight Irish 
jig tunes from Newfoundland, the Western patter songs, 
and the more stretchy and lugubrious nineteenth-century 
tunes of the Heart Songs persuasion (“The Red River 
Valley,” and “Bury Me Not on the Lone Prairie’’). 


1 
Nas 


BUBBLES BLAIR AS MADAME ALVAREZ IN “GIGI” 
(Ottawa Little Theatre)—-FRan Jones 





Gentleman’s Farm 


Ten miles from anywhere eighty years and more, 
Where the frozen roadstones grind iron shoes and tires 
And the timberwood’s last stand 
Lives only in brushwood and long memories,—see, 
The new-peeled posts are marching, the taut wires 

Sing to the naked land, 


Sing to the valley of slash and beaver-meadow, 
The stone-pocked fields, the bog-born stunted alders 
And the black hills rising sheer 
As mountains of iron and sand round the Genie’s castle 
(The age-old view of eyes that each November 
Look back on a wasted year) 


That things are humming, that even here at last 

The lights are going on, the wheels going round, 
As the wasteland fulfils 

The singular purpose, powered and glorified, 

Of the weekday absentee whose will has broken 
Between these barren hills! 


Now where the regional serf, time out of mind, 
Morning and evening, blind with sweat and fury, 
Hollaed his shaggy tyke 
After the peaked-back cows in the hummocky pasture 
rill they buckjumped to the dislocated barn, 
Their slack bags black with muck, 


The silos rise, and the cupolas of chrome, 

Minarets of the mosque, the milkwhite temple 
Gleaming below the hill, 

And look, by the mailbox winks the colored legend, 

Hillsview Farm, the Home of Reg’d. Holsteins 
Stamped on a plaque of steel. 


What passion is this? What fancy fed with tractors, 
Engines and rancho-fence and palisades? 

Not here, at least, 
Has the urban dream flowered in a homing impulse 
Towards the inane, imagined verities 

In the soil, the dung, the teats, 


Things of an island whose longed-after earth 
The city Columbus, falling on his knees, 
Kisses and calls it Saviour, 
Making his garden where he can, his plea 
Against the unreal tenures which enrage 
A street-begotten fever 


No, this is a dream-barn, body of wood and iron 
Figuring forth on the mind’s wilderness, 
With wealth for an ally, 
The structural mania of the human heart 
Whose buildings rise in a kinder soil than this, 
And beneath an inward eye 


Where all goes well and the pioneer has profit, 
Where the titan’s work subserves as in a dream 
The all too fictive goal, 
And the end is Perfect Beauty, the blessed vision, 
The working-out of a man’s reverie 
Of his own memorial! 


But here, while the eternal mountains stand, 
Immortal stones come up beneath the plough, 
This valley's sun and rain 
Score harshly, and the bitter autumnal crop, 
Scratched out with a hoe or shovelled by machines, 
Is still the same. 
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O forefixed harvest of man’s reverie driven 

Into the light of day and life of men, 
You bring the same revenge 

On the impresario of all sacred sweetness, 

Whose eyes shall wake to witness, spring by spring, 
The sad and stealing change, 


Hope battered into habit, and a habit 
Running to weariness,—the proof and process 
Of powers which must equate 
Farmer and Gentleman through their monuments, 
And time’s mathematic of indifference 
Confound them, to create 


Not the bare living nor the orgulous legend, 
(Improbable flowers from seed of sweat or treasure) 
But what’s more tenuous still, 

A feast for the idler and the ragamuffin, 
A more conspicuous waste of all endeavour 
That has had its will— 


A common loveliness!—Look backward now, 

As we breast the rubbly hill to the rotting sawmill, 
Back to the shining roof 

That parries the pale farflung November sunlight 

On lightning rods and the stammering weathervane 
Of a gilded calf — 


See that the end of all things made with hands 
Being fixed and certain, as all flesh is grass, 
The grandiose design 
Must marry the ragged thing, and of the vision 
Nothing endure that does not gain through ruin 
The right, the wavering line. 
John Glassco 


On Agnosticism 


Murmuring, Death 
where is thy sting?, small caterpillars, 
even the Red Admiral and the Painted Lady, 
can see the dear departed in the mummy case, 
the chysalid sarcophagous, 
pendant beneath the nettle leaf. They 
may watch second cousin so-and-so 
rend his tomb to confound the atheist 
and grow spectacular wings. I 
have seen no aunt or uncle do this, 
and find agnosticism tempting. 
J. L. Smallwood 


On Polish 


This is the age of imitation K’ang Hsi; 
It hasn’t the soft glaze of Ming or 
a gentleman’s well laundered shirt-front; 
It is chromium and not silver, 
It glistens with varnish; 
These sad thoughts came to me contemplating 
the shine on the trousers of my utility suit, 
a thin and evil shine like 
the track of an army of snails. 
J. L. Smallwood 
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Naturally the book is based on the systematic collections 
of folk songs that have already been made. It is regrettable 
that the three thousand transcribed Indian and Eskimo 
tunes are so sparsely represented here, though one can see 
the reason for it in a book designed for the general public. 
Elsewhere, the collecting of ballads has been confined to 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotia and French Canada. ‘No sys- 
tematic collecting of songs from any region west of Quebec 
has yet been undertaken,” says Mrs. Fowke, but her book 
indicates a surprising richness in the Ontario field, chiefly 
in the northern lumber camps. The Western songs, as she 
also says, are largely American imports, though some of her 
specimens are still uncollected in the States (“Smoky Moun- 
tain Bill,” for instance, can only have come from the 
Smokies in Tennessee). 


It is not easy to see any “distinctively Canadian” quality 
to the Canadian folk song, particularly as the most distinc- 
tive thing about the folk song is its ability to travel over ail 
cultural, and even linguistic, barriers. (One is startled to 
learn that an American authority assigns “The Jam on 
Gerry’s Rock” to Canada on the ground that it portrays 
lumberjacks as unwilling to break a log jam on Sunday.) 
Newfoundland and Nova Scotia have preserved many fine 
variants of the standard English ballads (see “The False 
Young Man” and an excellent version of the Riddle Song in 
this book), and occasionally an ancient ballad has survived 
only in Canada (three of these, “The Bonny Banks of 
Virgie O,” “The Morning Dew” and ‘“She’s Like the Swal- 
low” are worth the price of admission in themselves to 
anyone seriously interested in ballads). The whole colonial 
phase of Canada’s history, its invasion by English and 
French cultures, is of course fully represented in its folk 
song. One wonders how many Canadians know the “Brave 
Wolfe” song, with its delicate romantic theme and its 
lovely aeolian tune that sounds almost Hebridean. The War 
of 1812, the Rebellion of 1837, Confederation (from an 
unreconstructed Newfoundland point of view), the Negro 
slave refugees, and various tales of logging, shipping, fish- 
ing and ranching are all included. Another important aspect 
of our history is here too: Canadian life and climate as 
they appeared to disgruntled outsiders. In our poetry we 
have Standish O’Grady; in our prose Susannah Moodie; in 
our folk song (we may call it ours by reversion) we have: 

And now the winter’s over, it’s homeward we are bound, 

And in this cursed country we'll never more be found. 

Go back to your wives and sweethearts, tell others not 

to go 

To that God-forsaken country called Canaday-I-O. 

Presumably those who remained were of sterner stuff, and 
we are not surprised to find so much tough humor and real 
ism. The reason for this is partly that folk song is essentially 
a public and dramatic genre: the most subjective emotion 
it admits is sexual love. Here the unpredictable genius of 
oral transmission occasionally turns into a breath-taking 
beauty, as in the last line of: 

She’s like the swallow that flies so high, 
She’s like the river that never runs dry, 
She’s like the sunshine on the lee shore, 

I love my love and love is no more, 


But this kind of felicity is very rare, and the sense of isola- 
tion and loneliness, the feeling of the waste and indifference 
of nature, which is so marked in the more urban poetry, is 
largely absent from the folk song. There is tragedy, heroism 
and pathos, but what loneliness there is arises simply from 
want of company (as in “The Little Old Sod Shanty’’), or 
from rejected love (as in the Housman-like “The Stormy 
Scenes of Winter’) or from premature death (as in ‘Peter 
Amberley’”’)—all socially-directed feelings. The most notable 
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poetic feature is a kind of grim irony that falls just short 
of satire. 

This takes various forms—it is simplest, of course, in the 
sagas of the bucked-off Western tenderfoot and the unfor- 
tunate bumpkin José Blais (in “Le Bal Chez Boulé’”). 
Occasionally, though not often in this deadpan northern 
country, it turns into fantasy or riddle, and it would be 
nn to know what a future historian would make of 
this: 

Were you ever in Quebec 

Stowing timber on the deck, 

Where there’s a king with a golden crown, 
Riding on a donkey? 


But the real basis of the irony is something that we rarely 
have in the poetry that is published in books, as books 
form part of a money economy. Newfoundland, Nova Scotia 
and French Canada are food-producing communities where 
money is an alien, sinister, intrusive thing, controlled by 
crafty foreigners with a vicious knack of making more of 
it for themselves and less of everything for everybody else. 
We meet this situation in the very first song in the book: 
“Marchand, marchand, combien ton blé?”’ 
“Trois francs l’avoin’, six francs le blé.”’ 
“C'est bien trop cher d’un’ bonn’ moitié.” 
We meet it again in a delightful bit that could only have 
come from one place in the world, south-eastern New- 
found: 
“Oh, mother dear, | wants a sack 
With beads and buttons down the back. . . 
Me boot is broke, me frock is tore, 
But Georgie Snooks I do adore. . . 
Oh, fish is low and flour is high, 
So Georgie Snooks he can’t have I.” 
And hence even love is expressed in ironic terms. There is 
no Sehnsucht or Leidenschaft or Weltschmerz in this, but 
there is something much more permanent: 


Oh, had I but a flask of gin 
With sugar here for two, 
And a great big bowl for to mix it in, 
I'd pour a drink for you, my dear, Mary Ann! 


Now that the log-jam has been broken, so to speak, by the 
efforts of Mrs. Fowke and Dr. Johnston, one looks for an 
increase of public interest in Canadian folk song, and hence, 
not only for other popular collections, but for further edi- 
tions of this one that will not be restricted to seventy-seven 
titles. There are still quantities of wonderful stuff in the 
Creighton, Greenleaf and Barbeau collections, as no one 
knows better than these editors. It is particularly in the 
French section that the present book shows a tendency to 
stick to somewhat hackneyed favorites—though again a 
collection for the general public could not leave out “A la 
Claire Fontaine” or “En Roulant Ma Boule,” to say nothing 
of “Alouette’’. Again, there is an enormous amount of work 
still to be done in the field, and to foster public interest is 
the best way of insuring that it will be done. Meanwhile, 
when the blurb calls this book “a major contribution to 
Canadian culture,” one can only agree. NORTHROP FRYE 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


ANTHONY M. MARDIROS, of the University of Al- 
berta, is going to Italy for the next sixteen months to do 
research in aesthetics .. . ROBERT J. ALEXANDER is 
assistant professor of economics at Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N.J. ... EDITH FOWKE, of our editorial 
board, is co-author of Folk Songs of Canada ..... R. 
CALTOFEN is a member of the P.E.N. Club, who lives in 
Paris, France. 
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B iewe 

ooks Reviewed 

THE DEBT OF OUR REASON: Hilda Neatby; Clarke, 
Irwin; pp. 23; $1.25. 

The Debt of our Reason is the Armstrong Lecture with 
which the author of So Little for the Mind engaged and 
excited a huge audience at Convocation Hall earlier this 
year. Reading the lecture leads to the same conclusions as 
did hearing it: Miss Neatby is a skilful and entertaining 
rhetorician; she arouses a critical interest in education sur- 
passing the effects of a dozen Massey reports; she is con- 
fused and uninformed when she talks of education. 

Contemporary education is a product of contemporary 
society, and must work within a contemporary frame of 
reference. While it may be true that our educators are often 
innocent of the fundamental motives of our society, and of 
their complex expressions, it is just as true that an escape 
into mediaeval contemplation, fear, and obedience is no 
solution to society’s problems. In The Debt of Our Reason 
Miss Neatby makes a mistake common to the historically 
naive: she looks to the past for a description of the present, 
and for a prescription for present-day education, In a shrink- 
ing world that is increasingly in need of mutual understand- 
ing between East and West, she cries vigorously for 
preservation of the culture of the West, ignoring or perhaps 
despising the Orient. She is surprised to find that her social 
milieu and its fashionable moral and intellectual attitudes 
differ sharply from those of two centuries ago—‘startling” 
is how she describes the difference—but this statement 
sounds like an undergraduate trying to be dramatic on his 
freshman examinations. Her admiration for the antique 
leads her to a confusion of the ideals of Greece, of the 
Middle Ages, and of the Renaissance; so that she extolls in 
the same breath the rational Aristotelian approach to the 
world, and the mediaeval, mystical and contemplative ap- 
proach, forgetting apparently that the greatest of the 
mediaeval mystics was frankly anti-intellectual, considering 
learning a snare, and ignorance a requisite for holiness. 

If she is naive as an historian, as a scholar Miss Neatby 
demonstrates in this book either carelessness or dishonesty, 
neither of which faults she herself will countenance in other 
Canadian students. She pleads for the definition of terms 
and leaves most of her own undefined. She builds some of 
the most telling rhetoric of her little book around a state- 
ment, supposedly by a Canadian “expert,” of the aims of 
education, yet she avoids any mention of the source of her 
quotation 

Miss Neatby rightly says that Canadians should take a 
more active interest in education. If she is also right about 
the low standards of contemporary Canadian scholarship, 
The Debt of Our Reason could very well be used as a docu- 
ment to support her case. Kenneth Patrick Watson 


COLLECTED POEMS: Conrad Aiken; Oxford; pp. 895; 
$11.50, 

The published work of thirty years is here collected, 
roughly in sequence. Reading through the volume means 
watching, out of the tail of your eye, the life of the poet, as 
if another book, a journal intime, were pacing the poems 
year by year in shadow. It is not that Conrad Aiken chooses 
himself as subject, but that, dispiritingly, all roads lead him 
back to the self, willy nilly. 

Somebody has asked why, despite his early sympathy 
with imagism and stream of consciousness experiments, he 
has not become a modern poet. It is true that the rhythmic 
and rhetorical infections—chiefly Elizabethan and Victorian 

are unfashionable now; worse, because he is not third- 
rate, his emptiest diction—maidens and sarabands and roiled 
darkness and avatars and death-and-jonquils—tempts the 
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reader to damn “tradition” (which is not honestly at fault 
at all), or to equate poetry with the titivating half-truths 
and fancies of a “romantic past.” Such conclusions are of 
course partial, and unfair. A few bald episodes, many force- 
fully conveyed sensations, compel a respectful first reading. 
One suspects that Conrad Aiken is little concerned with the 
popularity of his work, that it is only by accident it makes 
good radio material. At the same time one feels that popular 
response would be at least as welcome to him as the élite’s 
approval. Surely the censor’s voice fought for a hearing in 
him, at one time, and his decision against concentration, 
against the precise word and the controlled image, was a re- 
fusal to submit a world of meanings to the tyranny of the 
fallible self. He refused to interrupt the flow. Too late the 
poems record his sorry discovery that mood and unselective 
awarer:ess have led to an isolation more completely subjec- 
tive than any sentence the critical censor might have im- 
posed. But the chaos of the worst passages—chips of old his- 
tory, the broken furniture of myth and legend floating mean- 
inglessly on a flood of abstractions, dreams given the function 
of proof, fact and evidence heaped up in the area of faith 
where they are irrelevant—terrifyingly represents a common 
contemporary state of mind. In this sense he is entirely 
modern. 


Auden has remarked that it is not enough to get the Muse 
into your room with you, you must then know how to come 
to terms with her. One feels that Aiken, to whom the lady 
has been abundantly present, accepted all she offered him 
with a mistaken humility and, as he grew in dependence, 
neglecting all others, ended by boring her. We, in turn, read- 
ing him, find the real subject in this relationship rather than 
in the poetry that was its by-product. M. Avison 


THOMAS HARDY: Evelyn Hardy; Clarke, Irwin; pp. 
342; $5.25. 

Writers of critical biographies are of two kinds: those 
who delight in the discovery of the artist’s personality 
because such discovery enriches understanding of the work, 
and those who delight in new interpretation of the work 
because such interpretation leads to deeper understanding 
of the man. Miss Evelyn Hardy seems te me to be one whose 
sound and searching study of Thomas Hardy’s writings has 
led her deeper and deeper into a study of the man himself, 
so that what was initially perhaps a single literary aim has 
become humanist too. Her research is honest and thorough, 
and (what is rarer) has united penetration with range. Per- 
haps the book’s finest quality is the careful orientation of 
the biographical material towards the literary end. Each 
chapter is built around a particular group of novels or 
poems, and the shifting of scene and circumstance, the prob- 
ing of character and sensibility, are carefully disciplined so 
that the literary significance of such biographical matter is 
dominant. 

The literary analysis is best, I think, in the discussion of 
Tess of the D'Urbervilles, and here too the two purposes, 
biographical and literary, meet most happily. From the 
early chapters Miss Hardy had been drawing attention to 
the inexplicable discords in Hardy’s make-up, the reason’s 
rejection of the notion of a loving Providence, the affective 
clinging to the same notion, the “disenchantment” of the 
melancholy and the healthy pleasure in the shifts and oddi- 
ties of human nature; most of all, the inability to define 
what intuition is sure of, and the growing preoccupation 
with suffering. Miss Hardy brings all this to bear on the 
understanding of Tess, who is, in her estimation, both vic- 
tim and instigator of her own tragedy, by reason of her 
passivity and of something in her that is kin to what Donne 
might have called a “hunger for imagined martyrdom,” 
though it is not quite that. 
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Although the progress of the book is chronological and the 
study of the works grouped s6 as to match the biographical 
sequence, there is no rigidity about such a grouping. The 
deeper consequence of the book is its sympathetic, even 
compassionate study of the man Hardy as it illuminates and 
is, in turn, illuminated by the wealth of prose and poetry 
with which it is enriched. SMG. 


THOMAS BEWICK: Montague Weekley; Oxford; pp. x, 
224; $3.25. 

It is the very richness of English literature which keeps 
Thomas Bewick’s Memoir from being known as it should be. 
Montague Weekley does literature real service by using 
extensively as he does passages of this very Saxon Memoir 
in his biography of England’s noted wood-engraver and 
naturalist. And his informed taste supports memorable 
judgments on Bewick’s place in English culture. Bewick’s 
volumes on quadrupeds and birds, we are told, find rival 
only in the writings of Gilbert White as a first influence in 
popularizing natural history in England. And speaking for 
those vignettes of country life—those “little whimsies” that 
appear as tailpieces throughout the Bewick volumes—Mr. 
Weekley says: “Not since the fourteenth-century Luttrell 
Psalter with its captivating pictures of everyday life had 
an Englishman brought anything comparable into book 
illustration.” 


A gate and a field half-ploughed, 
A solitary cow, 

A child with a broken slate 

And a titmouse on a bough. 


But it is the material from the Memoir rather than the 
emphasis of this biographer which makes us aware of the 
passion of Bewick’s nature. Bewick reports cruel childhood 
dispositions which made him avidly watch turkeys devour 
ants. He turned cruelty against himself in suffering cold and 
snow and darkness. Perhaps there is always some strain of 
this nature in the naturalist. His Cherryburn home was an 
evident, primary passion. The twelve-mile walk from New- 
castle out to this farm was often made at night at the end of 
the day’s work. His creation he trusted to feelings and 
passions, which worked especially at night. Vignettes were 
drawn at night after.a day of banknote-engraving. The 
Memoir again was very much the work of the evenings—of 
winter nights “when the spirit moves me.’ 

Remarkably well-informed about the industrial and en- 
closing forces which were ruining things like Cherryburn, 
Bewick was a fiery radical, if not a smoky one like Blake. 
Like the Thelwalls and the Hardys of the 1790's, he sat in 
conversation groups that were spied on and suppressed. He 
did a great deal by his six-foot power to make the agrarian 
lament of the late eighteenth century the first great gesture 
in modern history on behalf of the economic rights of man. 
Thanks to the Memoir the strong color of Bewick’s spirit 
comes through. Mr. Weekley rather blunts, I think, the real 
shock of this personality by his repeated observation that 
Mr. Bewick was “a genuinely peasant genius.” In Bewick’s 
own eighteenth century I think it would have been enough 
simply to have said that he was a genuine Englishman. 

Mr. Weekley helps us most directly with his excellent 
information about Bewick’s technique of wood-engraving, 
the activities of his Newcastle firm, his practices as artist, 
and his relation to eighteenth-century modes. The subtleties 
of Bewick’s blocks were not achieved without a new “white- 
line’ technique developed upon methods coming out of the 
Middle Ages and the German renaissance. The plumage of 
birds was not caught without the lively assistance of new 
museums and the sporting patronage of an educated mili- 
tary. And the mixed tones of realism and tenderness which 
make up Bewick’s ““whimsies” can here be measured in their 
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dependence upon that “fixed love of ugliness in the British 
soul”, and upon that something French which a Hubert 
Gravelot could give to a Thomas Gainsborough and a 
Thomas Bewick alike. Kenneth MacLean 
DANCERS OF TODAY: NO. 3 VIOLETTA ELVIN; 
edited by Hugh Fisher; Macmillan; pp. 32; $1.25. 
DANCERS OF TODAY: NO. 4 FESTIVAL BALLET; 
edited by Hugh Fisher; Macmillan; pp. 32; $1.25. 

The Dancers of Today is a picturesque series. Hard- 
covered and glossy-papered, these are books to be looked at 
rather than read, books to be appreciated as albums of photo 
studies. The third in the series, Violetta Elvin, contains 
poses and action shots from twenty ballets in which she 
has danced. There are comments which attempt to give an 
honest appraisal of her work, commending the good and 
confessing the bad, but her particular talents and beauties 
as a dancer emerge quite clearly from the pictures them- 
selves, especially from the action shots by Roger Wood, The 
text is, at times, a little thin; however, there is much that 
is still to be recorded in the career of Miss Elvin. 

The fourth book covers the repertoire and outstanding 
dancers of the Festival Ballet Company in the same manner. 
A recent venture, the company has received praise for its 
vital presentations of both classical and so-called modern 
ballets. In accordance with the scope of the company this 
is a widely varied book, with photographs of the whole 
company and with individual treatments of Anton Dolin 
and Alicia Markova. Interesting historical information and 
critical appreciations serve to cement the pictures together 
giving a unified impression. These are both attractive books 
in themselves, but like diaries, their chief value will lie 
in their power to evoke past performances, 

W, Mic hener. 


BEGINNERS, PLEASE!: By Kay Ambrose in collabora- 
tion with Celia Franca; Macmillan; pp. 64; $1.25. 
Beginners, Please! is a compact correspondence course in 
Ballet. Although it is a small book, every possible particle 
of space is used, even down to the inside of the front and 
back covers. By sticking to absolutely basic particulars 
Kay Ambrose has made this book universal in its appli- 

cation, 

The plan is straightforward: an introduction to ballet as 
an art, the outline of a class, and some indication of the 
pointe and character work for the more advanced. The 
introduction is the least successful part of the book. Pitched, 
for the comprehension of readers of any age, it seems not 
only simplified, but also superficial. But when the subject 
matter deals with the practical aspects, the content is 
extremely sound and concise. In the description of the exer 
cises common to the classical tradition of ballet, emphasis 
is placed upon the mistakes which are found most often 
upon the purpose of each movement. The coverage of the 
individual steps is comprehensive: the movement is illus- 
trated in meticulously detailed diagrams, the theory is 
explained, the French name is given with its origin, and the 
rhythm of the accompanying music is indicated. The 
cartoon-style drawings are unusually clear, and in the main 
avoid the pitfall of making the ballet positions so abstractly 
perfect that they obviously never fitted any human body. 
By the simple device of making one half of the body black 
and the other white the complication of left and right is 
easily settled 

For a little spice, there are occasional touches of humor. 
and like all good didactic books it has a moral: “A good 
basic training in ballet should enable the dancers to perform 
anything which may be required of them.” Anybody at all 
should get something out of this book, from the curious 
neophyte to the muscled dancer; even the scoffer might 
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work out a few steps and perhaps gain a new respect for an 
art that only appears easy by effort. W. Michener. 


GEORGE GISSING. GRAVE COMEDIAN: Mabel Collins 
Donnelly; S. J. Reginald Saunders; pp. 241; $5.85. 

Hitherto we have had to rely on the often inaccurate and 
unsympathetic H. G. Wells, Morley Roberts, and Frank 
Swinnerton, and on a few severely edited letters, for infor- 
mation about Gissing’s life. Dr. Donnelly, with the aid of 
unpublished manuscript diaries and letters, provides sober 
and fascinating fact about the brilliant classics scholar who 
was expelled from a Manchester college for stealing money 
to give to a prostitute, spent a short exile in the United 
States, married the prostitute, and wrote a score of novels 
which, though never popular, gained the admiration of Mere- 
dith, Henry James, and Virginia Woolf, 

Her new sources enable Dr. Donnelly, also, to provide a 
close study of the reasons for Gissing’s change from vague 
Radical to Positivist to scornful spectator of political sys- 
tems and mass movements, of democracy’s majority and 
minority tyrannies, of Britain’s imperialism, and of the 
alliance between science and the military. 

Ihe small band of the Gissing faithful will welcome Dr. 
Donnelly’s book and will hope that it will interest some 
publisher in printing the diaries and letters and in reprinting 
novels to which Dr. Donnelly gives discerning praise— 
Demos, The Nether World, Born in Exile, Eve’s Ransom, 
The Whirlpool; perhaps, even, in printing a much aeeded 
uniform edition of Gissing’s work. D. R. Cherry. 


THE DOLLMAKER: Harriette Arnow; Macmillan; pp. 
549: $5.75. 

The displaced sharecropper of the south, management 
versus the worker, minority groups in the big city-—the story 
has been told before by Steinbeck, Dreiser, Di Donato, to 
name but a few. Mrs. Arnow does it again, but instead of 
the depression, her story deals with the war years. 

Big Gertie Nevels who loves and understands her family, 
farming, and whittling, is the central character of this story. 
She is forced by circumstances of the war to move from 
Kentucky to Detroit city, which is for her like moving to a 
foreign country with a foreign language. The family lives 
in one of a row of cramped ugly houses in a government 
housing project surrounded by the unfamiliar sights and 
noises of the great steel mill where her husband works, 
trains and railway tracks, the annihilating thunder of planes, 
ugly buildings and other horrible little houses. Gertie Nevels 
is lost in fear and bewilderment. Only in her wood-carving 
is she able to find some peace. That, and the hope of 
saving some money to buy their own farm after the war. 
Inevitably events take away even these two releases. 

rhis is a harrowing tale completely unrelieved by one 
positively joyous occasion or a single scrap of humor. 

S. Lambert 


PRELUDE TO WORLD WAR II: Gaetano Salvemini; 
Doubleday; pp. 519; $8.25. 

Prelude to World War 11 is a history of the Ethiopian 
crisis and the collapse of collective security which followed. 
Professor Salvemini’s thesis is that war came when “the 
system of collective security definitely broke down,” a point 
reached when Britain and France, the two leading powers 
in the League, showed that they “lacked the determination 
to enforce the Covenant” in the Ethiopian crisis. In analy- 
sing this process, Professor Salvemini has prepared a long 
indictment. His villains include Mussolini, Laval, who with 
Sir Austen Chamberlain ranks as an “accessory before the 
fact”, Simon, Hoare, Baldwin, Neville Chamberlain, and 
the Conservative party in general, as well as Churchill, an 
admirer of Mussolini who “too, would don a blackshirt if he 
were an Italian’? Eden, playing the role of “Sir Galahad”, 
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‘the Archangel of the League,” but actually the ‘“‘conscious 
and willing accessory of Simon and Hoare”; and foreign 
Office officials, dedicated to the nefarious policy of the bal- 
ance of power. On a iesser scale, he lists Hoover, Roosevelt, 
and Hull; Labour pacifists; Bernard Shaw (supporting 
Mussolini in the interests of his Italian royalties); Mrs. 
Anne O’Hare McCormick and Arnoldo Cortesi (failure to 
recognize the truth about Mussolini); the Canadian govern- 
ment (introducing the oil sanctions resolution to help the 
British government win the election in the autumn of 1935 
and then obligingly “putting an end to the sham” when the 
polls closed). 

The chief target of Salvemini’s indictment is the diaboli- 
cal cunning of the British government—a theme upon which 
continental writers have dilated before. “Are we confronted 
here with a case of ‘inexplicable ineptitude,’ or with a case 
of planned policy, inept but not at all inexplicable?” Salve- 
mini’s account is dominated by the atmosphere of plotting 
and conspiracy. Yet from what was previously known of 
this sad inglorious chapter, Toynbee’s “inexplicable inepti- 
tude” comes nearer the mark. The truth cannot be known 
until the relevant documents are available. In the meantime, 
Salvemini’s account ought to be recognized for what it is: 
an extremely able, witty, provocative, even needling analy- 
sis, based on an industrious combing of available sources, 
containing much that is undoubtedly true, full of original 
judgments, though rehashing much that has been said before 
by Feis and Schuman. While any work of so distinguished 
an historian must command respect, it is too insecurely 
based to be accepted as revisionist history. 

Robert A. Spencer 


BRITAIN IN THE WORLD ECONOMY: Sir Dennis H. 

Robertson; Nelson; pp. 92; $1.50. 

This admirable little volume contains four lectures which 
Sir Dennis delivered roughly a year ago at the University 
of Virginia. The first deals with Britain’s effort to equip her 
economy anew since the end of the war; the second and 
third describe her relations with the two great trading areas 
in the West; the one which trades in sterling and the other 
which trades in dollars; the fourth dissects the controver- 
sial policy of discrimination against American goods, by 
means of which Britain and a number of other Western 
economies hope to solve the problem of co-existence with 
the North-American giant. 

In delivering the Page-Barbour Lectures, Sir Dennis, who 
is Professor of Political Economy in Cambridge University, 
had “to follow a long line of distinguished scientists, his- 
torians, art-critics, poets”. It is not easy for a practitioner 
of the dismal science to show up well in such a company. 
But Sir Dennis in no ordinary practitioner; he is one of the 
last members of a rapidly disappearing species—the literary 
economists; and he shows up very well indeed. His wisdom 
and lucidity do not allow economics to become that “drab 
and crabbed specialism” which the works of so many of 
his colleagues have made of it. He deals rigorously with 
difficult questions and yet manages to find the middle way: 
he doesn’t bore the professional, nor does he baffle the lay- 
man. His style enables him to speak without embarrassment 
to all those who occasionally venture into non-fiction. Thus, 
to explain the difficulty experienced by her weaker sister in 
adjusting to the economic might of the United States, he 
writes: 

“The simple feilow who, to the advantage of both, has 
been earning a living by cooking the dinner for a busy 
and prosperous scientist wakes up one day to find that his 
master has invented a completely automatic cooker, and 
that if he wants to remain a member of the household he 
must turn shoeblack. He acquires a kit and learns the 
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technique, only to find that his master has invented a 
dust-repelling shoe, but would nevertheless be graciously 
willing for him to remain on and empty the trash-bins. 
Would he not be better to remove himself from the orbit 
of the great man, and cultivate his own back garden?”’ 
It isn’t often that Sir Dennis sits down to write even a 
little book, and the one he has just written is so good that 
it almost seems ungracious to cavil, particularly since Anglo- 
American differences in the matter of economic policy are 
discussed with meticulous fairness. Yet in analyzing a num- 
ber of policy moves, notably in the lecture dealing with the 
sterling area, Sir Dennis finds it a little more difficult to 
call a spade a spade when the hand that wields it is British 
than when it is American. Further, the very selection of 
subjects, one lecture on the domestic aspects of the prob- 
lem and three on the international, gives a stronger flavor to 
American errors than a somewhat different mixture would 
have given. Perhaps in the near future, at the invitation of 
some other university, Sir Dennis will gather together the 
ingredients which he was forced to leave out on this occa- 
sion. In the meantime, his book speaks well for the quality 
of British exports, even when they are known as “invisibles” 
in the economist’s jargon. Stefan Stykolt 


THE MACMILLAN FLOWER BOOK: text by Clarence 
J. Hylander; illustrations by Edith Farrington John- 
ston; Macmillan; pp. 480; $16.50. 

Anyone who loves to roam the fields and woods looking 
for wild flowers will want to own this book. It is not an 
encyclopedia of wild flowers nor a botany text, nor yet 
something to be carried about in the pocket (it is too large 
for that). It is a collection of some five hundred plants one 
will normally find around the countryside of Canada and 
the United States. But more than that, it is a work of art. 

The 232 full-page color reproductions are exquisitely 
painted and reproduced, not only with an eye to detail and 
accuracy but with delightful artistry. Indeed the perfection 
of the plates may result in disappointment when one actu- 
ally finds the real but perhaps inferior specimen. The 
accompanying text is brief but provides sufficient informa- 
tion as to nomenclature, appearance, and habitat to make 
identification and classification certain. 

I can think of no more lovely or acceptable a gift than 
this book for flower-lovers. It is undoubtedly a collectors’ 
item, a rare and beautiful possession. me 2. ie 


TOMORROW IS ALREADY HERE: Robert Jungk, 
Clarke, Irwin; pp. 239; $3.35. 

This is a well written and stimulating book which puts 
forth the position of a twentieth-century Luddite with over- 
tones of a Cassandra. Mr. Jungk is obviously a highly 
educated and cultured man who knows very little about 
the essence of the topic he discusses. He vaguely perceives 
that something is wrong with modern American society, and 
he tries to impute blame somewhere. He blames the ‘brave 
new world’ and claims that with the growth of modern 
technology “the reliable, tractable, average man becomes 
the new ideal pioneer.”” He believes that the Prometheans 
and the men with “free will’ must disappear. That no 
longer can a man be proud of his own work. “No sense of 
joy and no Hosanna accompany the new act of creation.” 
The reason for this last statement seems to be hardly sub- 
stantiated if one talks to almost any top-flight individual 
in almost any field of knowledge. The substantiation that 
Mr. Jungk offers in his book will lead the reader to two 
conclusions that the author had not stressed. First, the 
problem of what sort of an organization is necessary if many 
millions of people are to live together in a peaceful, produc- 
tive society. The sheer weight of numbers appears to this 
reviewer to be the crucial factor that may be bothering Mr. 
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Jungk. The second conclusion to be drawn from this book 
is that the author was given a very superficial tour of several 
of the establishments he discusses. One might say he was 
“sold a bill of goods.” His discussion of the SEAC (National 
Bureau of Standards Eastern Automatic Computer) is just 
not so. His description of RAND has far too much the 
flavor of a bad science-fiction novel. His last few pages on 
the state of Weltschmerz in Princeton leave this reviewer 
somewhat at a loss, for in spite of the latter’s residence in 
that town, he has been unable to find Mr, Jungk’s Princeton. 
M. Shubik 


GERMANY: KEY TO PEACE: James P. Warburg; S. J. 
Reginald Saunders; pp. ix, 344; $6.15. 

Readers of Warburg’s earlier books, pamphlets, and arti- 
cles, and his frequent correspondence in the New York 
Times will be familiar with his persistent advocacy of agree- 
ment on a neutralized Germany. The same theme runs 
through Germany: Key to Peace, which is correctly des- 
cribed as ‘a hard-hitting indictment” of the policy pursued 
by the Western Allies, and more particularly, by the United 
States, on the German question since 1943. It summarizes 
many of his earlier criticisms, and concludes with an alter 
native to the Acheson program which was submitted to the 
incoming Eisenhower administration in December, 1952. A 
brief addendum covers in outline the events down to the 
following July. It is a tract for the times, and nine months 
later, after the Adenauer victory (which Warburg did not 
anticipate) and the Berlin stalemate (which he did) this 
long pamphlet reads like last week’s newspapers. Yet as 
the split in the British Labour Party has shown, the ques- 
tion of German rearmament is still a live political issue, and 
this book provides plenty of support for the case against 
such a course. Moreover, the question which Mr. Warburg 
poses on the final page of his book is still with us: if EDC 
cannot be consummated because of opposition in Europe, 
where does American policy lead us? What alternative can 
western statesmanship develop to the negativism which 
produced such barren results at Berlin? As is implicit in 
every page of Mr. Warburg’s analysis, the German question 
is only one, though a major, aspect of the relations between 
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the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. No solution to it can be reached 
until there is a drastic change of climate and tactics in the 
cold war. Mr. Warburg’s book, argued with force and logic, 
though occasionally naive in premise and conclusion, may 
not provide the answer, but it does raise some of the pertin- 
ent questions. Robert A. Spencer 
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